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SUGGESTION- 


Use DADANT’S Gilt-3-Edge (R) Foundation 
in Your Wedge Topbar Frames to Reduce 
Comb Failures. No Cross Wiring Needed! 
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RESULTS- 
Beautiful Long Lasting Combs. 
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Planning Replacements or Expansion in 1962? Contact the 
Nearest DADANT Dealer or Branch for Complete Information. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


DADANT BRANCHES 


NCHBURG 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 
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COVER STORY Michigan's Honey Queen, 18-year-old Judy Hrushka 
of Boyne Falls, presents a jar of honey to Dick Clark, just before the 

io TV and recording star went on stage to headline his Coliseum show 
at the 112th Michigan State Fair. Miss Hrushka is one of some 50 
Queens from all parts of the state who vied for the Miss Michigan 
State Fair Title in competitions at the Fairgrounds Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 6 and 7 
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$6.00. Single copy, 25¢. Other countries, including Canada, Pan American countries, and 
Spain, 50¢ per year additional for postage. Published monthly. Discontinuance: Subscriptions 
stopped on expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. Change of 
Address: Give your old address as well as the new and write the name to which the journal 
has heretofore been addressed. Remittance should be sent by post office money order, bank 
draft, express money order or check. Contributions to Gleanings columns solicited. Stamps 
should be enclosed to insure return of manuscript to author if not printed. Advertising Rates: 
Advertising rates and conditions will be sent on reauest. Results from advertising in this journ- 
al are remarkably satisfactory. Advertisers’ Reliability: While the publishers do not guarantee 
advertisements in this journal they use utmost diligence to establish in advance the reliability 
of everv advertiser using soace in this journal. 

Opinions expressed by the writers in these columns are not necessarily the opinions of 
the editors. 
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Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 





From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


LATTY. OHIO 
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WHY PAY MORE? 
CHRYSLER’S 


ALL STEEL 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


The only worth while excluder 
on the market. 


arate Che Be ae $1.28 each 


CHRYSLER’S 


CRIMP WIRED 
FOUNDATION 


7 sheets per pound 
Made from pure beeswax. 


10 Crimped, Spring Steel Wires, 

tempered & accurate'y imbedded. 

Price, 25 Ibs. up .. . .$1.10 per Ib. 
Write for our 1961 Catalog. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Price 
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No Matter What Your Interest 
Whether you are a Commercial Bee- 
keeper; a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Be- 
ginner Beekeeper,—you'll find what you 
want in ABJ. PLUS Science and Indus- 
try; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and 
Markets—AND your questions answered 
FREE. Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON” 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 




















a 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 


and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Roct QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped prompt- 
ly. Reasonable prices. Send sample of 
honey, advising how much you have. 
Shipping tags for honey, wax, combs 
and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 





GPO Box 818 
Syracuse 1, New York 
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For 


R, & s 
in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


GOODS 
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Gleanings Mail Box 


Dear Editor: 


I like your magazine. Using infor- 
mation which I found in it, I am 
pleased to have successfully split colo- 
nies of my bees. Also I am pleased with 
the package bees which I bought from 
advertisers in your magazine. 

I take my copy of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture with me down to the shop 
where I work. The fellows and I read 
and discuss the contents of the maga- 
zine during our noon hours — an in- 
formative, interesting magazine — your 
Gleanings in Bee Culture! — W. W., 
Conn. 





Dear Editor: 

A word of caution may be in crder 
for any who try using this Argentine 
rape for bee pasture. I have some plant- 
ed this year and find it so very nearly 
like our native wild mustard that I am 
not allowing the seed to ripen, but am 
plowing it down as a green fertilizer. 
I have no doubt that it wculd re-seed 
a field and foul a piece of land and 
nearby fields every bit as bad as our 
native mustard, which in Minnesota is 
listed as one cf the noxious weeds to be 


eradicated H. V.C., Minn. 

Rape is also very ciosely related to cab- 
bage, caul'flower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
kale, collards, and kohl rab:. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your August honey 
report I can’t help but refer to my 
comments printed in the March Glean- 
ings regarding the honey and vinegar 
mixture advocated by Dr. Jarvis. Ex- 
actly as I predicted such an unappeal- 
ing concoction did not catch on! 

Furthermore, I'd wager that most 
health food faddists have reduced their 


OCTOBER, 1961 


JACK HAPP 





nauseous 


almost 


consumption of this 
mixture. 

We beekeepers certainly do get cff 
on ridiculous tangents now and then. 
Thank heavens the public straightens 
these out for us from time to time. 
—D.M.N., N. Dak. 


Dear Editor: 

Pull up more chairs around the old 
stove, there may be a crowd yet, after 
reading Mr. H.M.’s letter from Canada. 

Like a commercial beekeeper, I 
wanted a sure, quick and easy way to 
introduce queens, as I work six days a 
week, | don’t have the time that some 
have tried this method 
much. However if I 
had the trouble that Mr. H.M. did, I 
believe that I would have put in a 


frame of new foundation with the ship- 
This most 


people do. | 


and like it very 


ping cage attached to it. 

likely would take care of his bees. 

This method is also very good 

taking some frames of brood and start- 

ing another hive with a new queen. 
D. W., Ohio. 


for 


Dear Editor: 

I have 10 colonies of bees and would 
not have more if they were offered to 
me free. Several times young fellows 
have asked me to show them the inside 
of a beehive. I tell them I will, but 
under no circumstances should they 
ever become interested in bees for the 
country is overstocked and people sim- 
ply do not eat honey; furthermore, very 
few plants produce honey fit to eat. 
— P.J.W., Calif. 
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A. |. Root Bee Supplies 
IN BOSTON STOCK - -- WHEN YOU WANT THEM. 
Bee Supply Company 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE BEEKEEPER 


1037 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
Phone Algonquin 4-2020 


TUT 
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MII 


Ask for, insist on the MASTER Electric 
Uncapping Knife. Heavy Duty Thermostat. 
Quick adjustment. Ask your Dealer or 


ep tencncccccccoccosccccccscsoess tm 
= 


order direct. Price $13.85 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over 
ordinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1961 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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THE CASE AGAINST POISON SPRAY 
Get the facts about poison sprays 
and their effects. Find out what you 


. can do to stop bee-destroying mass 
Time to check sprayings. Read reports on “THE 
your CASE AGAINST POISON SPRAY.” 


. . r This informative, illustrated guide 
beekeeping equipment F will be sent to you free as a new 


USE reader of Organic Gardening and 
Farming Magazine. Special Introduc- 


tory Offer, 10 months for $2.00. 


We will bill you if you prefer. 
O 7 SEND TODAY! DEPT. GBC 


Organic Gardening & Farming 


SECTIONS Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


Made from 
Select Basswood 

















grown in the heart of the 
Basswood country 
Write for 
our new price list 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Retailers 
of Bee Supplies 


Boyd, Wisconsin 





WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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SAVE! SAVE! 


SAVE! 


LOWEST PRICES ON CYPRESS 
LET US QUOTE ON YOUR NEEDS 


— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N.C. | 


SAVE! SAVE! | 
BEE HIVES 























! F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 


CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 

U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
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BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


$1.29 


*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. | 


e@ No sparks 

@ No heat 

e@ No fire hazard 
e@ A puff’s enough 


plus freight at 
your dealers 
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CANADA'S 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 











25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 


comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 














The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern hemisphere provides a com- 
plete cover of all beekeeping topics in 
one of the world’s largest honey produc- 
ing countries. Published monthly by 
Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., 
Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. Sub- 
scription by Bank Draft or International 
M.O. Australia and New Zealand 16/- 
per annum (in advance) post paid. Brit- 
ish Isles and British Dominions 20/-per 
annum (in advance) post paid. Other 
overseas countries 23/-per annum (in 
advance) post paid. Sample copy free 
on request. 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/ 6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 


post free. 
Keep up-to-date in Beekeeping by 
taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 




















OBSERVATION HIVES 
Fascinating, Entertaining 
FREE BEE LITERATURE 


BEE HOBBYIST 
EDMOND, OKLAHOMA 
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REMOVE HONEY SAFELY 


WITH PROPIONIC ANHYDRIDE 
DEVELOPED AND RECOMMENDED BY ULS.D.A 


Propionic Anhydride is a liquid 
non-toxic chemical. We have 
found this alternate method sat- 
isfactory. To repel bees from 
the supers, mix one part Anhy- 
dride with three parts of water. 
Saturate the inside face of the 
mua, We, Side. .......5. $1.85 pad at the top of the fume board 
with one ounce of the mixture. Smoke the bees lightly. Place fume board 
over the super where the honey is to be removed with a bee space at one 





Fume Board, Catalog No. N100, 


end to allow an added exit for the bees. Allow five minutes. For many 
supers two or more boards will save time. 
PROPIONIC ANHYDRIDE NOT MAILABLE 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS ONLY 
'2 Pt. Propionic Anhydride, Ne. 086, Ship. Wt. 2Lbs. ......... -75 
1 Pt. Propionic Anhydride, No. 086, Ship. Wt. 2Lbs. ......... 1.25 
1 Gal. Propionic Anhydride, No. 086, Ship. Wt. 10 Lbs. ......... 5.507 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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The Secret In Selling 
Is An Ad In GLEANINGS 


Many of our thousands 
of readers wish they knew 
how to buy from you. The 
most inexpensive way to let 
them know is to advertise in 
Gleanings. For over 85 years 
Gleanings has been taking 
the work out of selling. 

Be sure your “selling 
story” is in the next issue. 
Send for an advertiser's rate 
card today. 





Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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NEW, flat, polyethelene liner that 

can be used to carry honey is now 
being offered by the Protective Lining 
Corp. The Fil-N-Flo liner, designed 
to be used with a corrugated carton, is 
said to be only one quarter the price 
of comparable metal and liner contain- 
ers. The liner is reported to be easy to 
fill, pour and close. A 40 percent 
weight saving can be expected. Both 
the liner and the paperboard carton 
will store flat when not in use. 

The heat sealing process used for 
the seams of the liner, makes it leak 
proof and assures safety during ship- 
ment. Its vapor barrier properties also 
make it impregnable to moisture under 
normal conditicns. More details on the 
liner and drums will appear in this 
column as it is made available to 
Gleanings. 

Bee Publicity in Business Press 


A well illustrated article on Miel 
Carlotta and their beekeeping organiza- 
tion in Mexico appeared in the August 
Sth edition of BUSINESS WEEK mag- 
azine. Readers couldn’t help but be im- 
pressed with beekeeping and the prod- 
ucts derived from the honeybee. 

In looking at the reports from 
over the nation the story is much the 
same: more moisture is needed. A 
few Gulf States are an exception but 
this does not include Texas. Texas 
could have had a bigger crop if the 
rains came earlier. Now the crop is 
spotty at best. 

Here is how the crop seems to shape 
up: 


OCTOBER, 1961 
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WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 


San Antonio, Texas 


California - No sage crop in the valley. 
The bees are in average shape. 
Arizona - Not enough moisture but a 
good quality Mesquite flow was pro- 
duced, nevertheless. 
Utah -Some beekeepers have started 
extracting. Hcney is light and of a 
good flavor. Colonies in good shape 
and the crop should exceed 60 pounds 
per colony. 
Louisiana - Colonies are barely main- 
taining weight. Not much blocm. 
Alabama - Conditions are good with 
ample moisture. Plants are in fair con- 
dition. 
Florida - Bees just making a 
Weather has been dry. 
Iowa Produces Big Crop 

Here is the picture in the center of 
the country: 
Iowa - Temperatures have been moder- 
ate and rainfall adequate. Honey flow 
has been good and mainly from white 
and sweet clover. Alfalfa is expected 
to yield too. Crop will be the best in 
years. The quality is excellent. 
Kansas - Good crop so far. Bees build- 
ing up well for winter. 
South Dakota-Eastern bee pasture 
better than the west where it is too 
dry. Second crop alfalfa holds hope. 
Montana - Crop will be very short but 
of excellent quality. Too dry. Hope 
for second crop alfalfa if it rains. 


living. 


Fastern Picture 


Delaware - Fair flow from crimson 
clover. Lima bean expected to yield 
(Continued on page 637) 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: 


Do you want better prices for your honey? 


The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey 
through promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest 
way to raise the necessary funds is tc have the honey producer and the honey 
packer each contribute equally to the program. The best way to accomplish 
this is by the CHECK-OFF PLAN. 

Most honey packers and dealers participate in the Check-Off Plan. When 
you sell your honey insist that the buyer provide you with “Producer 
Stamps” and “Dealer Stamps”. This is your receipt for your ccntribution 
at the rate of 2¢ per 60 pound can and evidence that the buyer has paid an 
equal amount. Thus, 4¢ per 60 pound can will be raised and those little 
cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry Council 
will put to work where they will do the most good. 

Your honey must compete for store shelf space with 6,000 other food items, 
most of them well advertised. If you really want better prices for your hon- 
ey you can help get them by insisting that ycur buyer use the Check-Off 
Plan. You as a honey producer must do this if you want better prices. 


HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


Wendell Shore, Chairman 











Space donated to Honey Industry Council for the benefit of the Beekeeping Industry. 
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HONEY VALVE 


A SPECIAL HONEY VALVE MADE 
IN OUR MACHINE SHOP THAT IS 
DRIPLESS AND WHICH HAS A BIG 
CAPACITY FOR HOT HONEY. 
This valve is made of 1” pipe fittings and 
due to our special design has no packing 
nut to give you trouble and has ample 
capacity for all bottling needs and even for 
5-gallon cans when the hcney is hot. Foot 
pedal attachment permits operator to han- 
dle containers with both hands. All inside 
parts are brass. 
Cat. No. 194 BRASS SELF CLOSING HONEY VALVE, 
Ship. Wt. 3 Lbs. (Parcel Pest about 50¢) 
Cat. No. 189 Foot pedal attachment (add 25¢ for postage) 
Write for free 64-page catalog. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 
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Crawford Smith's economical and efficient honey stand at Clayville, N. Y. 


Marketing Honey 
by the 
Small Beekeeper 


DR. E. J. DYCE 
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Here are some of the steps which a 
small beekeeper may take to help 
himself and at the same time con- 
tribute to better marketing of honey. 





OST SMALL beekeepers are ardent 

enthusiasts and they do much to 
advertise the goodness of honey and 
the value of bees as pollinators. For 
instance, several hundred people 
around New York City keep from one 
to six colonies as a hobby. Many of 
them work in the city and most of 
them belong to aggressive organizations 
which frequently erect attractive honey 
exhibits at local fairs. This is also true 
of many other cities and towns 
throughout this country. The combined 
efforts of these people do much to 
create a demand for all the honey 
produced. 

In some areas one or two small 
beekeepers purchase, pack and market 
most of the honey produced by their 
neighbors. This is a convenience to 
the small beekeeper who does not wish 
to purchase the necessary packing 
equipment or take the time to sell the 
honey. Some small beekeepers sell 
their crops to large private packers or 
to cooperatives. These practices tend 
to improve the uniformity and quality 
of the honey offered for sale and at 
the same time it helps to reduce price 
cutting. 

One of the most important points to 
keep in mind is the necessity for main- 
taining a quality pack. No honey 
packer can survive competition unless 
he turns out a standard, uniform, high 
quality honey. Colonies in one location 
do not always produce the same quality 
of honey year after year. When the 
honey produced is not sufficiently high 
in quality, the small beekeeper, like the 
commercial packer, should purchase 
enough high quality bulk honey for 
blending purposes to raise the quality 
of his pack to a standard color, flavor 
and moisture content. 

Extreme care should be taken in 
heating, straining and packing the 
honey for market. High prolonged 
temperatures readily darken and impair 
the flavor of honey. Equipment and 
methods should be used which will 
avoid this damage to honey. Little 
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specks of beeswax on the surface of 
honey are objectionable to the average 
housewife. Honey should therefore be 
carefully strained and be as free as pos- 
sible from foam and small air bubbles. 
Any honey which is accidentally spilled 
on the outside cf a container should be 
thoroughly washed off with hot water. 
A sticky container is bad enough, but 
when it becomes coated with dust on 
the store shelf it is anything but 
attractive. 

It is not difficult to grade honey and 
it pays to take time to do it. Relatively 
inexpensive instruments for determining 
the color and moisture content of 
honey are now readily available. Grad- 
ing is especially important if the honey 
is packed in tin or any other type of 
container in which the color of the 


‘ honey is not clearly visible. Tco many 


people have purchased honey in tin 
containers which was not up to their 
expectations in color and flavor. 

The small beekeeper could pack 
more of his crop to advantage in large 
refrigerator jars or other re-usable 
honey containers. These jars have a 
definite appeal to the thrifty housewife 
yet they are not extensively used by 
the commercial packers, chiefly because 
of the heavy losses experienced from 
breakage during transportation. The 
beekeeper who is in a position to pack 
and deliver these jars directly to retail 
stores will usually find a better demand 
for his pack. A few beekeepers pack 
and sell their crop in novelty containers. 
The higher prices normally secured for 
honey in these fancy containers usually 
justify this additional effort. 

Comb honey is also difficult to ship 
through the channels of trade, since 
breakage is a problem. More comb 
honey and cut comb honey could be 
produced to advantage by small bee- 
keepers. Comb honey has a definite 
eye-appeal and in most areas. the 
demand exceeds the supply. Further- 
more the presence of comb honey in a 
display helps to sell both liauid and 
fine crystallized or creamed honey. 
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Honey that is freshly extracted is 
delicious and has a definite psycho- 
logical appeal to most consumers. 
Beekeepers who sell honey locally 
should take more advantage of this 
excellent opportunity to sell honey. A 
short, carefully worded, attractive 
advertisement soon after the honey is 
extracted will often produce surprising 
results. 

Instead of trying to market the entire 
crop of honey soon after it is harvested, 
it is much better for beekeepers to 
retain some honey to sell throughout 
the year. This plan is not as convenient 
but the additional price received and 





the consumer confidence created by a 


steady supply usually warrant the 
effort. 
Several methods may be used to 


market honey locally. One of the best 
methods is to obtain the cooperation 
of one or more stores to stock the 
honey throughout the year. Managers 
of retail stores are suspicious of fly-by- 
night sellers who wish to sell all their 


heney at one time. They would far 
sooner cooperate with someone who 
will keep them supplied with high 


quality honey during the entire year. 
If one good store is selected in each 
town or village the storekeeper will 








Mrs. Vera Maguire, Minesing, Ontario, holding an attractive gift package of honey in front of 


the Maguire truck. 
Bee Journal for several years. 


usually be willing to provide enough 
window space for an attractive honey 
exhibit. A good exhibit stimulates sales 
and customers are more inclined to 
return to that particular store to 
replenish their supplies of honey. 

An effective exhibit should have 
something moving in it to attract atten- 
tion. For example, a revolving pyramid 
of honey will provide the desired 
results. The display should be kept 
clean and attractive so as to create a 
keen desire in the mind of the con- 
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She has been writing an interesting column on honey 


in the Canadian 


sumer to buy honey. A limited amount 
of advertising or educaticnal material 
should be included in the exhibit. A 
few short catchy statements which are 
easily read and remembered are suffi- 
cient. Few people will take enough 
time to read a lot of information, 
especially if the print is small. The 
message in an_ exhibit should be 
changed from time to time but the 
equipment needed for an exhibit may 
be used over a period of years. 

After the exhibit is removed from 
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the window, arrangements should be 
made with the storekeeper to obtain 
enough shelf space for a small but 
permanent honey display in a promi- 
nent location in the store. The 
beekeeper should make it a point to 
keep the display clean and attractive. 
Any jars of liquid honey which have 
commenced to crystallize should be 
removed and replaced with freshly 
packed honey. It is always advisable 
to guarantee sales by replacing the 
honey or refunding the money. 
Whether we like it or not the average 


housewife does not as a rule include 
honey on her grocery list. This is, of 
course, because of insufficient adver- 


tising of honey. Since honey is still 
mainly an impulse item, sales will be 
small unless it is attractively displayed 
in a prominent location of the store. 

In conjunction with window and 
shelf displays, some mcney should be 
spent on publicity in the local papers. 
When paying for advertising space, 
newspapers are often willing to print 
factual stories about bees and honey. 
People are interested in the life and 
habits of bees as well as good recipes 
containing honey. Sometimes radio 


Robert Banker's beautifully landscaped and attractive honey sales stand at Cannon Falls, Minn. 


and television stations are willing to 
broadcast or telecast such information 


as an_ educational feature without 
charge. Illustrated talks or good 
motion pictures on bees and honey are 
welcome at most gatherings, and they 
greatly increase the interest in the use 
of honey. 

Many small beekeepers prefer to 
sell honey from their homes either 
directly to customers or by means of 
a self-service road stand. If one uses 
a road stand it should be located on a 
well travelled road, close enough to the 
heme to avoid molestation or theft. 
Most people are honest and the average 
loss in self-service stands rarely exceeds 
two percent. The honey display should 
be protected from the sun, kept clean 
and attractive and frequently replenish- 
ed, especially during the busy summer 
and fall months. 

Offering honey for sale in the custo- 
mer’s Own container also appeals to 
many people. I know of one beekeeper 
who sells about five tons of honey 
locally each year in this manner. As 
soon as he finishes extracting he places 
an advertisement in the local paper 

(Continued on page 635) 
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There JS room for the 


small beekeeper 


A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


i WAS JUST a short message that 
appeared in the county agent’s col- 
umn in the newspaper. The message 
read: “W. C. Mathis will place a few 
colonies of bees where farmers want 
to grow vetch for seed in return for a 
honey location. Contact the county 
agent.” 

As a result of this paragraph, county 
agent Eddie Spacek passed along a few 
names of farmers to Mathis and the 
beekeeper acquired some choice loca- 
tions for a few colonies. 

Mathis isn’t a large beekeeper. He 
has about 85 hives, enough to keep the 
72-year old veteran beekeeper busy. 
“If I were 30 years younger, I’d double 
my colonies,’ Mathis reveals, “but at 
my age, I guess I had better stay with 
what I have.” 

He started out keeping bees in part- 
nership with his uncle, but developed 
his own bee business when the uncle 
sold out. Today, Mathis has his colo- 
nies scattered over six different loca- 
tions where bees bring in honey from 
clover. 

“My colonies produce well,” Mathis 
observes, “about 75 to 100 pounds of 
surplus honey per colony. It’s accord- 
ing to the location. Bees on sandy 
land do not produce as well as those 
on black land locations.” 


He takes off honey twice during the 
honey flow season. The first comes 
off June 1 and the next is about Au- 
gust 1. “Honey from the summer flow 
is not as high quality as that from the 
spring clover flow,” Mathis points out. 
“If some of the honey is too dark, I 
leave it on the colony for wintering.” 


Mathis, like many small beekeepers, 
packs his honey and sells it to local 
stores. He finds the most popular 
packs to be the one-pound bottles, the 
two-pound, and the five-pound cans. 
“The one-pound bottles outsell the 
other packs,” Mathis observes, “and 
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they are a lot of trouble to handle 
without moving much honey. How- 
ever, that’s what the stores want and 
I try to please the merchants.” 

Mathis sells mostly extracted honey, 
but his sales of chunk honey are in- 
creasing. “Demand for this pack is 
increasing and I may soon be selling 
more chunk than straight extracted 
honey. But I would prefer not to sell 
my combs. I have some that are 15 
years old and are still in good shape.” 

When the beekeeper is ready to call 
on his customers, which he does twice 
a year, he loads his pick-up truck with 
different packs of the sweets, and be- 
gins calling on the stores. He stops at 
most all of the stores within a 50-mile 
radius of his home. 

Like many beekeepers, Mathis finds 
his biggest problem in preventing his 
bees from swarming. He goes through 
the colonies frequently, destroying any 
new queen cells, and he tries to give 
the bees plenty of room. He insists 
that he does not wish to increase, so 
he determinedly refuses to hive new 
swarms. 

“I believe beekeepers would be hap- 
pier and would do better financially 
if they would learn the number of bees 
they can handle without straining them- 
selves, and would stay with that num- 
ber,” Mathis states. “Too many bee- 
keepers get more colonies than they 
can handle efficiently, and they either 
do a poor job or become discouraged 
and quit.” 

The veteran beekeeper has an opti- 
mistic view of the future of beekeep- 
ing. “I would advise young people to 
get into beekeeping,” he asserts. “There 
is money in this business. It does not 
take long to learn your way around, 
but don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing you have learned all there is to 
know after a year or two. Even after 
30 years, there will still be much to be 
learned!” 
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Assistant County Agent, 
M. C. Jorgensen of Rus- 
kin, Florida, with a one- 
queen colony which 
had 10-frames with 
brood last last January. 
2 Brood chambers No. 
iy and No. 3 are reversed , 
for swarm control. 


More Honey From 
large Colonies 


Part Il 


N THE SEPTEMBER issue of Glean- 
ings I told the story of how Assistant 
County Agent, M. C. Jorgensen of Rus- 
kin, Florida (shown in the picture) and 
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H. J. RAHMLOW 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


I tried the system of using three brood 
chambers for one-queen colonies dur- 


We wanted to see if we 
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Can we produce 200 pounds of Orange 
Blossom honey per colony next March? 
We will try and this article tells how. 


populations so they would produce at 
least 100 pounds of citrus honey per 
colony in March of 1961. In this we 
succeeded in what has been called a 
poor season. We are now trying to 
produce even larger populations for a 
200 pound average of citrus honey 
next March. Well, at least we will 
have the fun of trying! 

In this article I would like to describe 
how the colonies are managed and 
explain some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in building strong 
colonies. 

This method of using three brood 
chambers for one-queen colonies was 
first introduced to us in Wisconsin by 
Dr. C. L. Farrar, now Head, Bee Cul- 
ture Investigations of the U.S.D.A. It 
was about 20 years ago, when he came 
to Madison, Wisconsin as Chief of the 
Central States Bee Culture Laboratory, 
of the U.S.D.A. I adopted the method 
as soon as possible. It is tcday the 
most popular form of management in 
that area. 

The method is especially well adapt- 
ed to regions where a main honey flow 
comes early in the year and therefore 
should be very well suited to Florida, 
where the first crop comes in March. 
Why the Difference in 
Amount of Brood? 

In Part I, I stated that the five colo- 
nies we managed with three brood 
chambers in 1960 had from eight to 
ten frames with brood in mid-January 
this year. Note the word “with” brood, 
because in using this system, much 
honey and pcllen is stored in the brood 
combs so they are not “filled” with 
brood. This reserve food in brood 
combs is the key to success. 

Colonies purchased by Mr. Jorgen- 
sen in September of 1960 which were 
in one brood chamber but given a 
second one below it in October during 
a light honey flow, had only from three 
to five frames with brood at the same 
time. 

I wrote to Dr. C. L. Farrar for his 
opinion as to just why there was such 
a difference in the amount of brood 
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in mid-January. Here is his reply: 
“The main difference in the amount 
of brood on the dates indicated can be 
attributed to the strength of the colo- 
nies in the fall, quality of queens, and 
availability of poilen and honey in the 
hives. No doubt there is a great differ- 
ence in the quality of pollen as far as 
brood rearing is concerned. My guess 
is (without knowledge) bees will raise 
relatively little brood on pine pollen.” 
Spraying to Stimulate Brood Rearing 

“Will spraying with sugar syrup 
stimulate brood rearing?” was my next 
question. Dr. Farrar replied “Spraying 
with sugar syrup may stimulate egg 
laying, but it will nct stimulate brood 
rearing. With ample good pollen with- 
in the cluster and plenty of honey in 
the hive, both egg laying and brood 
rearing will develop whether or not 
the clusters are sprayed.” 

My next question was “What can we 
say about the real value of the use of 
three brood chambers?” Dr. Farrar re- 
plied “The advantage cf the three 
brood chamber hives over one or two 
brood chamber hives comes about 
through the ability to provide large 
reserves of honey, more space for the 
storage of surplus pollen, more space 
for the bees, and for the developing 
brood nest. Without good queens, large 
healthy clusters, plenty of pollen and 
honey, three-brood chambers will be 
of no avail.” 


How We Started the Project 

In February cf 1960 Mr. Jorgensen’s 
five colonies were each in one brood 
chamber, had only a little pollen and 
honey and only two or three combs 
with brood. I could see they would 
“build up” on the citrus blossom honey 
flow in March instead of storing much 
surplus, as so often happens. The 
combs in his new brood chambers, two 
for each colony, contained only foun- 
dation. We wculd have to use them 
as honey supers during the honey flow 
to get the bees to draw out the combs. 
When the populations became large 
and the queen would require more 
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room, Mr. Jorgensen would have to 
extract the honey to provide empty 
combs for expanding colonies. 

The orange blossom honey flow was 
very good in 1960 and lasted for about 
a month. The colonies increased in 
population slowly, began to draw out 
the foundation and store honey in the 
second brood chamber. When it was 
about half full it was raised and the 
third brood chamber placed in the 
center position (as No. 2 in the picture). 

The palmetto honey flow followed 
in April. Combs filled with honey in 
the new brood chambers were extract- 
ed and replaced. Several combs of 
brood were moved upward into No. 2, 
and later into No. 3 so the queen and 
nurse bees would move upward quick- 
ly because there was congestion or 
crowding in the lower brood chamber, 
No. |. Mr. Jorgensen had to watch for 
queen cells and destroy them during 
this period to prevent swarming. After 
the combs in the two upper brood 
chambers were available to the queen 
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Fig. 2. Hive is tipped back. Test 
hive bodies first to see if they are 
glued together. 


for egg laying, swarming was no lenger 
a problem. 


Swarm Control 

I am sure we will all agree that large 
colonies can only be_ produced if 
swarming is controlled. By using three 
brood chambers of dark drawn combs, 
this is not difficult. The main reason 
I first adopted the three brood cham- 
ber method is because I could control 
swarming in large colonies with a min- 
imum of time and labor. I had tried 
every method I heard about from 1919 
to 1941, but they all required so much 
detailed attention and time that I had 
to limit the number of colonies we 
could keep as a side line hobby. With 
this new system I at once found we 
could easily manage 200 colonies with- 
out danger of swarming. In fact, in 
about 15 years thereafter I only saw 
three swarms. 

I have mentioned the use of drawn, 
dark combs. The queen much prefers 
them for brood rearing to new combs, 
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so the longer the colonies are kept on 
such good dark combs the better the 
system will work. 
How to Reverse Brood Chambers 

The principle of reversing brood 
chambers for swarm control is quite 
logical and practical. Congestion in 


the hive is the main cause of swarm- 
ing. Our object then, is to relieve 
crowding or congestion in the easiest 
way possible. This is done by handling 
only the brood chambers instead of 
taking out brood combs as required in 


other methods. 

The queen always moves upward 
when laying eggs, at any time of 
year. In winter she will always be 
found in the upper brood chamber. As 
the brood nest expands in spring she 
will go down into the center brood 
chamber (No. 2) to lay, but may not 
go downward into a lower one. Crowd- 
ing may therefore occur in the upper 
two brood chambers and swarming may 
result during the months we call the 
“swarming season”, even though the 
lower brood chamber is empty. It is 


logical then to place this lower brood 
chamber (No. 1 in the picture) in the 
top position and the upper one (No. 3) 
which would be the most crowded, on 
the bottom board. We call this “re- 
versing the upper and lower brood 
chambers around the middle”. 


How the Queen is Fed 


After reversing, the queen will again 
go upward and lay eggs in both the 
middle and upper brood chambers. 
The nurse bees follow to feed her and 
the larvae and thereby relieve crowd- 
ing, because the colony and brood is 
now spread throughout three brood 
chambers. If the queen lays 1,500 eggs 
per day, just imagine the number of 
larvae which must be fed and how 
many nurse bees it must take to feed 
them. According to the best informa- 
tion I have, the newly hatched larvae 
are fed about every 20 minutes. The 
queen must also be fed. In the 1940 
edition of ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture, 
page 64, feeding her is descibed as fol- 
lows: “As she passes about her duties 

(Continued on page 632) 


Fig. 3. Inspection is easy and takes less time when 


colony is in this position. 
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Dr. Eva Crane, Director of the Bee Research Asso- 
ciation, classifies the Abstracts according to subject. 


The Bee Research 
Association 


Dr. Morse visited the Bee Research Association 
office enroute to the International Beekeeping 
Congress in Spain. Here are his reactions to 
the work of the Association. 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Dept. of Entomology 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


HEN A BEE research worker in 


wants to know the present knowledge 
California, Florida, or any state 


on some phase of beekeeping he usual- 
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ly turns first to the Bee World. Each 
month this journal carries review ar- 
ticles and research notes; most valu- 
able are, however, the Apicultural Ab- 
stracts. Research papers on bees from 
Germany, Russia, England, the United 
States, in fact all nations of the world, 
are reviewed and summarized in the 
Abstracts each month. 

The Bee Research Association, pub- 
lishers of Bee World is unique; it has 
no rival, no competitor. In about 1950 
several bee enthusiasts and scientists 
saw there was a job to be done. Thus 
the Association was formed. At first 
the Association was privately financed. 
In 1956 the British Government made 
a small grant which it has since made 
available each year. Recently the Com- 
monwealth Governments have added 
their financial support. 

The headquarters for the Bee Re- 
search Association is in the home of 
the Editor, Dr. Eva Crane. It has 
been only through the kindness of Dr. 
Crane that this situation has existed. 
Research workers and beekeepers have 
benefited immeasurably. 


This year the Association launched 
an appeal for funds. The purpose is 
to create a permanent world center for 
everything concerning bee research. 
Much of the money needed will be 
furnished by several of the world gov- 
ernments, but contributions are also 
being sought from beekeepers. 

English beekeepers have aleady con- 
tributed or promised nearly $10,000. 
This, however, is only a start. The 
appeal is for about $70,000. 

No appeal for money has yet been 
made in the United States or Canada. 
Mr. R. B. Willson of New York City 
has been appointed Chairman for the 
United States. A brochure concerning 
the Bee Research Association and its 
needs is being prepared and will be 
distributed later this year. 

We in the United States have been 
in somewhat of an embarrassing posi- 
tion. In addition to having received 
Bee World and the Abstracts for a 
nominal fee we have also availed our- 
selves of other services as well. Trans- 
lations of several articles, including 
Russian have been made available to 
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The B.R.A. staff gets down to tackling the day’s work. 


us. Lists of Research Workers around. 
the world are available. 
When the appeal is under way it is 


hoped 


Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, 
Exhibit at Cambridge, England, in 1960. 
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that 
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beekeepers 


will 


strongly 


support this unique international bee- 
keepers’ organization. 


visiting the Bee Research Association 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE HONEY INDUSTRY 


Dear Beekeepers: 


Recent developments indicate a lack 
of unanimity of thought as to the goals 
toward which the individual segments 
of the honey industry have set their 
sights. I am referring, of course, to the 
recent representations made to Wash- 
ington as to whether or not honey 
should be deleted from the enabling 
features of the Omnibus Farm Bill. 

Let me preface my remarks by say- 
ing that the bylaws of the Honey In- 
dustry Council of America include the 
statement that the purpose of the Coun- 
cil is “to provide the necessary industry 
contacts with Government officials in 
the furtherance of industry benefits and 
needs”. These bylaws are subscribed 
to by the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation, the American Bee Breeders’ As- 
sociation, the Bee Industries Associa- 
tion and the National Honey Packers’ 
and Dealers’ Association; in short, the 
entire honey industry. 

For a number of years, now, every- 
one has pulled together in trying to 
build up the business which provides 
nearly all of us with our entire liveli- 
hood. I think we all realize that a 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand and the only way in which we 
can forge ahead is to do so with a sin- 
gleness of purpose that will not permit 
anything except final success. 

The recent actions by a group within 
the industry in attempting to have hon- 
ey included in the Senate and House 
versions of the Farm Bill are contrary 
to the most recent industry stand on 
this matter. Without attempting to ar- 
gue the desirability or undesirability of 
including in the Farm Bill enabling 
legislation for a National Honey Mar- 
keting Order, I think the uniformity 
of action which was intended to exist 
in the industry as a result of the for- 
mation of the Honey Industry Council 
is now in danger of giving way to un- 
restrained action by any minority group 
desiring to make itself heard in Wash- 
ington. 

It is my recollection that this whole 
subject of enabling legislation was dis- 
cussed at the meetings both at Phoenix 
in 1960 and at Omaha in 1961 with 
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the result that it was decided to not 
take any action with respect to this 
matter. If a small group should later 
feel that the subject should be reopen- 
ed there is nothing that would have 
prevented doing this if the proper chan- 
nels had been followed. 

Let us try to remedy this situation 
in the future and again achieve the 
close cooperation which has existed 
over the past several years. Let us use 
the tools which are provided for us in 
securing those results which majority 
opinion feels is best for us. In short, 
let us use the Honey Industry Council 
for the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. If we do not do this the alter- 
native is to disband the Council and 
go back to the days when we had a 
complete lack of unification in our ac- 
tions, our thinking and in our repre- 
sentations to Washington. Let’s not 
retrogress, let’s progress. 

Wendell Shore, Chairman 
HONEY INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


rer oro re 





DO SKUNKS 
EAT BEES? ? ? 


Cc. W. BORKEY 
Ellerson, Va. 


WO SMALL SKUNKS set up house- 

keeping under a big box in my bee 
yard. After reading so many com- 
plaints against them I wished to see 
just what they really do. 

Night after night I went out to watch 
them by holding a flash light over 
them. Occasionally one would come 
up and smell my pants. I tried not to 
scare them. I was surprised to see that 
they were catching only insects as fast 
as they could pick them up. When a 
moth tried to fly away they chased it 
and caught it. They did not catch bees 
and avoided getting too close to bees 
clustered on the front of hives and 
only muddied the front of hives where 
the bees were clustered back in the 
hives. They never left an odor in the 
yard, either. 

I was sorry when we had a heavy 
rain that flooded their quarters so they 
left. I believe they are very valuable 
to a bee yard. 
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LD MATT'S WIFE was a witch! 
that we were completely convinced 
—all the children of the tiny Natal 
village where I grew up. She wore long 
black dresses with long black sleeves, 


Of 


a rusty black poke bonnet tied with 
black ribbons under a chin which seem- 
ed to curve up to meet her long hooked 
nose — the very image of a fairy-book 
witch. What was more, both she and 
old Matt could talk to bees. They could 
be seen any day during the summer 
mumbling around the place as they at- 
tended to their dozen or so ramshackle 
old box hives in the small apple orchard 
behind Matt’s smithy (for he was a 
blacksmith of the old order) and the 
bees never stung them because she was 
a witch. You may be quite sure that 
those hives were never raided by the 
bad boys of the village — one doesn’t 
fool around with a witch! 

I never knew them well, though we 
kids used to stop in and watch old Matt 
at his forge and anvil — always with a 
weather eye open for the witch. 

I grew up and went to boarding 
school, and then into the army for 
five and one-half years of the 2nd 
World War. Whilst I was away in the 
desert the old lady died; I remember 
being told so in a letter from my moth- 
er. On my return to civilian life, as a 
university student now, I found that 
Matt had gone to pieces. His orchard 
was unkempt, the bees had mostly va- 
cated the rotten old boxes and he was 
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. on staying in his own place. 
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R. WADDINGTON 
Verulam, Natal, South Africa 


living as a recluse in the old wood and 
iron hut behind the smithy. He was 
not working, and was slowly dying of 
cancer. He resisted all attempts at get- 
ting him to go to the hospital, insisting 
Eventual- 
ly he died one night in his sleep. I don’t 
know who arranged the funeral because 
I was away at college at the time, but 
when I came home on vacation I was 
approached by the local lawyer who 
had to make an inventory of Piatt’s 
belongings. 

He had tried to do so, but was unable 
to get into the squalid little room be- 
cause of a swarm of angry bees, which 
attacked anyone attempting to enter it. 
He knew I was a beekeeper — could [ 
help him? 

On my first reconnaisance I was put 
to flight by the bees, so | donned my 
overalls, veil and gloves and then man- 
aged to get in. There was the bed with 
rumpled blankets on which the poor 
old chap had died; there was the egg 
he would have had for breakfast had 
he lived; there were shelves full of 
paper-backed books, a rickety chair and 
table, a few odds and ends of crockery 
and an iron stove with the chimney 
leading out through a broken window 
pane. And behind the stove, a wooden 
box hive from which poured a steady 
stream of workers in savage attack on 
the intruder — me! 

There was an absolute roaring of 
wings as they attacked recklessly, sting- 
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ing my armor wherever they could, but 
luckily for me not managing to pene- 
trate in very large numbers. My ankles 
suffered the most as they dug their way 
into the thick wool before stinging. 

But at least I had seen what had to 
be done, and when I came back again 
I did so at night, bringing a large sheet 
of canvas and several grain sacks. Soft- 
ly and carefully though I moved, the 
large cluster which was bunched around 
the cracked sides of the box was on the 
attack at once, making for my flash 
light, clinging and stinging wherever 
they encountered the hated human 
intruder. 

By the light of my torch, which I 
balanced on the old chair, I set to work 
to pick up the hive and deposit it in the 
middle of my canvas sheet which I had 
spread out on the floor. Though I had 
to kill many bees while doing it, I 
encased the whole box in canvas, cov- 
ered it with sacks for good measure, 
and then moved it outside to the wheel- 
barrow which at that time was my only 
means of transporting bee equipment. 
I hated doing it, but the only way to 
deal with the bees remaining in the 
room was to kill them, which I did with 
fumigating smoke, and D.D.T. spray to 
make certain. 

I remember that on my way home, 
I had to pass the village hall where a 
dance was in progress, and I caused 
great amusement as I trundled my 
barrow-load of bees along on my three- 
mile walk home. 

Now, here’s the funny thing! The 
next day, of course, I wanted to put 
the bees into a proper hive, and I ex- 
pected trouble. But, to my astonish- 
ment, the bees, which in old Matt’s 
hut had been the wildest I'd ever come 
across, were now so quiet that after 
about five minutes I had stripped off 
my overalls, gloves and socks, and was 
working in my usual “uniform” of shirt, 
shorts and veil (I never work without 
one). Maybe the ride on the wheel- 
barrow had tamed them, or maybe it 
was the smoke I was using, but I like 
to think that there was another reason. 
My idea is that they had done their 
utmost to protect their master’s prop- 
erty, and having done that, and found 
it of no avail, were resigned to their 
fate. 

You might well ask what property 
there was worth guarding in the shanty 
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of a poor old man like Matt. Well, 
actually, he was no means poor, finan- 
cially. He had had over 60 years of 
monopoly in his trade in a district 
where the blacksmith was an essential 
part of the community, during which 
time he had accumulated quite a lot 
of money. He didn’t believe in banks, 
and though from time to time he had 
bought land in and around the village, 
his ready cash was always kept near 
him, and we found it when we were 
making up the inventory. In between 
the pages of the filthy old paper-backed 
books on the packing-case shelves were 
literally hundreds of bank-notes, vary- 
ing in value from ten shillings to five 
pounds. The total as far as I can re- 
member was nearly three thousand 
pounds — something well worth pro- 
tecting by those faithful bees. Or per- 
haps the old witch had something to 
do with their behavior. She might have 
been “The Spirit of the Hive.” 





Hair Remover 


ROBERT J. WYNDHAM 
Upland, Calif. 


INCE TIMES immemorial honey 

has been used for a number of pur- 
poses, besides just for goodness sake. 
Thousands of years ago it was the 
principal ingredient of mcst medicine 
and to this day it has its place on the 
pharmacist’s shelves. It keeps cigarette 
tobacco from drying out and helps to 
cure ham. But who would have guessed 
that honey would help to make life 
happier for ladies who have unwanted 
hair problems? Recently a new hair 
remover, consisting of 80 percent hon- 
ey and not containing any chemicals 
has appeared on the market. 

The manufacturers claim it is non- 
allergic, it removes unwanted hair be- 
low the skin line in such a simple way 
that do-it-yourselfers are welcome to 
it. The ladies hardly feel the removal 
of the unwanted growth and then can 
go through life from five to seven 
weeks without worrying. Then the new 
crop of hair is soft and fuzzy. Report- 
edly a number of beauty salons offer 
this treatment too. 
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Neutralizing the 


Effects 


of Insects Stings 


HE SUDDEN STING of a bee, 

wasp or yellow jacket is painful to 
most persons. In a very small percent- 
age of children and adults, reactions 
sometimes occur which may be quite 
severe 

To protect these few, an Ohio State 
University research team has_ turned 


the poisonous venoms of these insects 
into a counter-weapon to neutralize the 
effect of their stings. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEWS RELEASE 


With Drs. William F. 
John H. Mitchell of the Division of 
Allergy of the College of Medicine, 
James P. Herberger, a senior in ento- 
mology and chemistry from Avon, 
Ohio, has devised an ingenious methed 
of “milking” the honeybee of its ven- 
om and preparing it as an immunizing 
serum. 

The Drs. Mitchell administer the 
serum to patients who are overly sen- 


Mitchell and 









































James Herberger anes- 
thetizes three bees in 
a small bottle by shoot- 
ing carbon _ dioxide 
through a tiny hole in 
the cap of the bottle. 
He then’ shakes. the 
bees out of the bottle 
and sets them in their 
platinum ‘hot seats." 
__Photo by Department 
of Photography, Ohio 
State University. 
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Here are Herberger’s bees in their platinum cups, giving up droplets of venom wihch can be 


seen on the tip of each extended stinger. 


The stinger shoots out and the droplet emerges 


when a low-voltage electric current is applied through the cup and the halo. Normally, three 
droplets, a minute apart, are collected from each bee.—Photo by Dept. of Photography, O.S.U. 


sitive to insect sting and who experi- 
ence an allergic reaction characterized 
by hives, swelling, wheezing and some- 
times shock and unconsciousness. 

Herberger, with the help of his 
brether, dentist Robert Herberger of 
Elyria, has designed and made a set of 
tiny platinum cups to hold individual 
bees. The cup is bottomless and the 
bee fits into it “tail-end’” down, with 
its wings spread over the upper lip. A 
tiny platinum halo drops down over 
the bee’s head to hold the insect in 
place. 

To get the bee into the cup. Herber- 
ger anesthetizes it with a whiff of car- 
bon dioxide and drops it in. The bee 
then revives. 

The venom is “milked” from the in- 
sect with an electrical shock applied 
with a transformer hooked into a cir- 
cuit that is connected to both the bee 
cup and the halo assemblies. Each 
shock produces a droplet of venom 
which Herberger collects in sterile salt 
solution on a glass slide. He waits 60 
seconds and shocks the bee again. 

“I can usually milk three droplets 
from each bee,” says Herberger, “and 
I can work on only three bees at a time. 
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“The venom drops and saline solu- 
tion are drawn off the slide with a 
hypodermic needle and put into a vial. 
It takes the venom of 10 bees to make 
a cubic centimeter of solution, venom 
and saline.” 

The sclution is lyopilized by low tem- 
perature vacuum and the dry crystals 
kept under refrigeration. Before ad- 
ministering the antitoxin, the physician 
reconstitutes it as a liquid serum by 
adding sterile distilled water. Diluted 
to the patient’s tolerance, the serum 
may be injected in gradually increasing 
amounts or the material may be emul- 
sified in mineral oil so that when in- 
jected, it absorbs very slowly. 

According to Dr. John Mitchell, the 
dosage generally required to immunize 
a venom-sensitive patient can be given 
in three office visits and sometimes can 
be given in divided doses at 30-minute 
intervals during a single office visit. A 
month or two later, the patient is tested 
to see if the treatment is effective. 

The test may be done in two ways. 
An injection of venom equal to one 
sting may be given, or the patient may 
submit to a direct bee sting. By taking 

(Continued on page 638) 
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Pennsylvania's Honey Queen, Miss Freya Schmidt, gives a sales talk on the value of honey. 


let's 


Sell 


ORVEL A. SCHMIDT 
Boalsburg, Pa. 


[s THERE ANY beekeeper that is not 

interested in selling the honey he 
produces? There may be some that 
have only a few hives for a hobby, but 
all others would like to sell all they 
have available. 

Many producers are satisfied to let 
the packers buy their honey and find 
a market for it, while others bottle and 
sell as much as possible locally. If you 
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Honey 


are equipped to bottle honey and sell 
at your place of business you can also 
sell at the retail establishment in your 
locality. But, let us not stop with the 
store, as honey on the shelf of a gro- 
cery store will be sought by the house- 
wife only when she has a specific need 
for it. Honey that is well displayed 
and has a live salesman will sell. To 
give an illustration I will tell what I 
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have done in my first attempt to stim- 
ulate honey sales. 

I live near a small town of about 
18,000 population. Several of the stores 
carry my honey and I can relax and 
wait for them to call me when they 
need more, or occasionally I will drop 
in to see how their stock is. With the 
approach of National Honey For 
Breakfast Week it seemed natural to 
put on a light campaign. The local 
paper was given an article about the 
event, with uses for honey. The paper 
did not print it but gave honey-for- 
breakfast a break and mentioned it in 
the column that practically all readers 
scan. To coincide with the press re- 
lease, arrangements were made with 
one of the stores to carry an item in 
their weekly special advertising stating 
“The Pennsylvania Honey Queen will 
be here April 2 to talk with you about 
honey and its uses, and remember this 
is the beginning of Honey For Break- 
fast Week”. They put in a nice ad. 
April 2 was a wet, miserable day and 
many of the people going away for the 
Easter holiday made things look very 
dreary. However, a display was set up 
as shown in the picture. The store 
furnished coffee. a bakery supplied 
doughnuts and I the honey. Every 
doughnut served was sliced into half 
and one half had a spread of churned 
honey and the other was treated to ex- 
tracted honey. People do not realize 
how delicious doughnuts can be until 
they have tasted them served this way. 
Did this sell honey? On one Saturday 
afternoon this store sold more honey 
than in a normal month. As people 
had a chance to try creamed honey 
they liked it. Extracted honey was 
sold also, but it was in the plastic hon- 
ey “bears” at the premium price. Also 
a fair amount of comb honey was sold, 
but the buying public wants something 
that’s different, so why not let them 
have it? To top it all off, a request was 
made for another display in summer. 

If this worked in our area, why can 
it not be tried in other places through- 
out the country? Not all can put on a 
display and have the State Honey 
Queen present, but even so it is possi- 
ble to explain the uses of honey and 
stimulate people to use it. Most stores 
are interested in having a feature day 
and for the hobbyist like myself it is a 
good means of getting to know people 
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and pick up a steady market for a 
good product. This display was my 
first experience, and I learned a lot. 
There were no real mistakes, but for 
the next display, in addition to honey 
of all kinds and size of containers I 
will have beeswax, cappings, and an 
observation hive. Several people asked 
about cappings, and this was an item I 
had completely forgotten to include. 
While talking about cappings I have 
been taking nice white cappings and 
putting them in a wide mouth peanut 
butter type jar and storing them in the 
deep freeze. In this way they remain 
perfect and are always readily avail- 
able. 

If you have a honey queen in your 
state why not plan an exhibit to coin- 
cide with one of the beekeepers’ meet- 
ings in your area, and have the queen 
at the display in the afternoon and at 
your meeting in the evening? Arrange- 
ments of this kind should have good 
publicity, so people are informed of 
the event. Then too, this will reduce 
the expense of extra trips and the 
groups that are seeking the queen can 
split the cost of her travel and expenses. 

A pleasant way to sell honey is to 
meet the public and explain that honey 
is more than just a spread for bread. 
Tell them about its properties and why 
it is the best sweet nature has. 
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"THE REASON | DIDN'T GET MY HOME- 
WORK DONE 1S BECAUSE | HAD SO MUCH 
HOMEWORK - THE CULTIVATING, MY COW, 
MY CHICKENS, MY BEES..." 
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The Cabinet 
a pest of 


F. R. SHAW 

Department of Entomology and 
Plant Pathology 

University of Massachusetts* 
Amherst, Mass. 


N SOME STORED combs recently 

brought in for examination for evi- 
dence of foulbrood, there was a heavy 
infestation of what was first thought 
to be the black carpet beetle, Attagenus 
picens (Oliv). However, on closer ex- 
amination, the insect was found to be 
Trogoderma ornata (Say), the cabinet 
beetle. 

The adult beetles are about one- 
eighth inch long and their ground col- 
or is black. There are three irregular 
brownish or reddish brown stripes 
across the wing covers. The length of 
its life cycle is said to be from two to 
five months, depending on food supply, 
temperature and probably other factors. 
Examination of the accompanying pho- 
tograph reveals the damage plus the 
presence of many cast or shed skins of 
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Beetle -- 


stored combs 


the larval stage. It has been reported 
that each larva may molt from eight 
to twelve times which accounts for the 
large number of skins. The larvae are 
yellowish brown with darker stripes 
across the back. 

The larvae bored through the combs, 
weakening them with the result that 
they finally disintegrated. This comb 
contained scales of larvae dead from 
AFB. There was no visible evidence 
that the presence of the scales affected 
the well-being of the cabinet beetles. 

In order to determine if the insects 
could be killed using calcium cyanide, 
a piece of comb containing larvae and 
adults was placed in a closed container 
with calcium cyanide. This resulted in 
complete mortality of these two stages. 
*Contribution 1340 of the Department of 

Entomology and Plant Pathology. 
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Food Preferences of Bees: 

HE FOOD-GATHERING behavior 

of honeybees compared with wild 
bees is quite important in pollination 
problems. Sometimes it is possible to 
isolate crops to be pollinated from 
competing flower growth if the flower 
preferences of the native bees are 
known. 

To this end a study of food prefer- 
ences of the honeybee and native wild 
bees was made in Alberta, Canada 
by the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture. Ali bees were given equal oppor- 
tunity to obtain food from red clover, 
a mixture cf white and yellow sweet 
clover, and alfalfa. It was found that 
the preferences bees showed for these 
flowers were linked with the ease with 
which nectar could be gathered from 
the flower. Honeybees preferred, in 
descending order, sweet clover, alsike, 
alfalfa, and red clover. 

Species of bees with long proboscises 
(tongues) preferred long-tubed flowers 
while those, such as the honeybee, with 
short proboscises preferred short-tubed 
flowers. It was suggested that the hon- 
eybee’s probcscis would have to be 
2.5 mm longer before it could freely 


utilize red clover as a source of nectar. 

Hobbs, G. A., W. O. Nummi, and J. F. Virostek. 
Food gathering behavior of honey, bum- 
ble, and leaf-cutter bees (Hymenoptera: 
Apoidea) in Alberta. The Canadian En- 
tomologist. XCill (6): 409-419. 1961. 


Effects of Bee Venom: 

EE VENOM as well as many other 

animal venoms affect animals and 
man in many ways. For example, ben- 
eficial effects from bee stings for some 
types of rheumatism have been claimed 
for many years but evidence for these 
claims is not universally accepted. 
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Research 
Review 


DR. NORMAN E. GARY 
Research Associate 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, N. Y. 









Since human physiology is_ infinitely 
complex and humans make poor ex- 
perimental subjects, scientists usually 
employ other animals on which to test 
the effects of bee venom. 

Two researchers in Egypt have dis- 
covered interesting effects from inject- 
ing bee venom into rabbits. The in- 
jection of 5 milligrams of bee venom 
caused the blocd sugar level to rise for 
two hours and then fall sharply. Fur- 
thermore the quantity of glycogen (so- 
called animal starch, a storage form of 
energy) in the liver was reduced dras- 
tically. Immunized rabbits did not 
show these reactions. 

The implications to human _ health 
are not fully understcod at this time 
but these responses probably occur in 


humans too. 

Mohamed, A. H. and K. Zaki. 
Effect of bee venom on concentration of 
blood glucose and liver glycogen in rab- 
bits. Nature 191 (4788): 605-6. 1961. 


New Chemical for 


Harvesting Honey: 

NITED STATES Department of 

Agriculture scientists recently an- 
nounced the discovery of a new chemi- 
cal to supersede carbolic acid which 
has been used for many years to repel 
bees from honey supers. This should 
be welcome news to the beekeeping 
industry since carbolic acid has many 
shortcomings for use in_ harvesting 
honey. It is expensive, dangerous to 
use because it is highly corrosive to 

(Continued on page 635) 
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Dr. Norman Gary (left) of Cornell University, explains the virtues of Cornell’s winter packing 
procedure to Dr. Frank Shaw, Roy Grout, and Ayimer Jones, shortly after speaking on the sub- 


ject at the Eastern Apiculture Society meeting in Connecticut. If you would like more infor- 
mation about this method of winter packing, write New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell, University, Ithaca, New York, and ask for Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 1054. 


1961 District Winners of the North Carolina 4-H Club Bee Demonstrations, Joe and William 
McClees. These boys are cousins and operate 20 colonies of bees together. 
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Miss Elaine Prather 
(left), American Honey 
Queen, crowns Miss 
Betty Myers, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee Hon- 
; ey Queen for 1962, at 
packing the recent Tennessee 
e sub- Beekeepers’ Association 
e infor- Banquet. 
culture, 
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Mike Kellner (right) visiting beekeeper from Israel observes heavy bee flight of good fall 
honey flow with managing editor, Jack Happ. Kellner spent four months in the States observ- 
ing commercial beekeeping. 5 
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National Honey Week Sponsored by American Honey Institute 


HE LAST WEEK in October has been designated by our American Honey 
Institute as National Honey Week. This furnishes beekeepers and handlers of 
honey an opportunity to focus special attention on the marketing of our product. 
There are a number of different ways in which this can be done. Bee- 
keepers who have a considerable amount of honey to sell and wish to dispose of 
it through local channels can place advertisements in local newspapers calling 
attention to the purchase of honey and where it may be purchased. An “Eat 
Honey” sign in front of the building where the honey is to be sold seems essential. 
Live bee window displays in grocers’ windows where honey is sold invariably 
cause people to stop and investigate. 

And last but not least, the use of honey recipe folders, counter cards and 
other printed matter put out by the American Honey Institute, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, at a very ncminal cost, can be used to advantage in promoting honey sales. 
Let’s make the coming National Honey Week the best ever. 


Goldenrod, a Valuable Honey Plant 


QNE OF THE MOST widely distributed plants on this continent is goldenrod of 
which there are said to be about 80 different species found in most of our 
states and Canada. It starts to bloom in August in some sections and continues 
in other regions until late September. When unmixed with other honeys the color 
is a rich gold and the flavor pleasing. 

In some instances a good crop of goldenrod honey is secured following a 
scant crop from summer sources. It is, in fact, a lifesaver for many beekeepers, 
especially in some of the eastern states where clovers are not a reliable source of 
nectar. 


Goldenrod furnishes an abundance of pollen at a time when it is needed 
for fall brood rearing in developing populous colonies to go into winter quarters. 

A strong odor is usually noticeable around hives in the evening during the 
goldenrod flow. Many beekeepers, usually beginners, become alarmed over this 
rank odor and imagine their bees are polluted with foulbrood. We assure them 
that they have no cause for undue worry. While some farmers may regard gold- 
enrod as a noxious weed, beekeepers living in regions where it yields nectar, 
regard it as their faithful friend. 
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Comb Honey Not Manufactured 

[N THE EARLY 80's the statement was made that comb honey could be manu- 
factured — combs made out of paraffin, filled with glucose and capped over 

with suitable machinery. This canard travelled like wildfire over the country, and 

even to this day there are some who believe that honey in sections is manufactured 

because it is unlike the honey they saw on the old farm. Except in a very small 

way it is impossible to make honey comb as perfect and delicate as the bees do. 

On a commercial basis it is an utter impossibility. Dies could be made 
that would press wax in a semi-melted condition in the shape of honey comb. So 
far, so good. But it would be impossible to make any dies that will free them- 
selves from the comb after it is pressed into shape, without tearing the comb to 
pieces. Any mechanic or diemaker knows that the idea is utterly impossible. 
Even if it were possible to construct the combs, it would be impossible to fill them 
with glucose and equally impossible to spread a film of wax over the filled cells 
that would come anywhere near imitating the appearance of comb produced by 
the bees. 

In the early 80’s A. I. Root offered $1,000 for proof showing that manu- 
factured comb honey had ever been on the market, the product so perfect that it 
could not be detected from the genuine. Needless to say no proof has been forth- 
coming. Section comb honey, as a food, is in a class by itself. 


Panel Discussion at Bee Meetings 
UCH DISCUSSIONS are becoming quite popular. They serve a purpose in 
that there are bound to be unsolved beekeeping problems which should be aired 
at bee meetings for a healthy discussion. 

The chairman of the panel should select speakers who are well prepared 
to present various phases of the topics being discussed. 

It is an advantage to allow a little time following each talk for a discussion 
from the floor, pertaining to the talk. Some beekeepers who would hesitate to 
appear On a program, due to timidity, would be willing to express their opinions 
from the floor and usually what these beekeepers have to say is a valuable contri- 
bution to the meeting. 

In the event that long-winded discussions get out of hand, the chairman 
should exercise his prerogative by shutting off such speakers as diplomatically 
as possible. 

It seems obvious that the main reason for the grcwing popularity of 
panel discussions is that they encourage audience or membershiv participation 
in programs. 


Bees in Dwelling Houses 
i SEEMS THAT we have had more calls this past season than ever before from 
those who have bees between the walls of their dwelling houses. Most people 
who call up expect us to drop everything and go out and take the bees away from 
the building. Obviously the problem cannot be solved as easily as that. If the 
bees are well established between the walls of the house it is necessary either to 
cut the sides cf the building away in order to get the combs of honey and brood 
out of the enclosure, or trap the bees out by means of a bee escape. In the latter 
case it is necessary to have a hive containing at least one comb of brood with 
some heney and bees and if possible a queen to attract the bees into the hive as 
they come through the escape from the siding of the building. 

In some towns and cities there are beekeepers who make a business of re- 
moving swarms from buildings, charging a reasonable price for their services. 
Here’s an Opportunity for some enterprising beekeeper in each town or city to 
earn a little on the side and incidentally, increase the size of his apiary. Due to 
the importance of bees for pollinating farm crops, it seems inadvisable to destroy 
bees in buildings unless it is necessary. Our country needs more bees than we 
have at present for pollination. 
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Live and Leam 


TS FUNNY HOW things seem to 

average out. During the early part 
of this season, while I was griping 
about my expectations, I always had 
the feeling that things were not as bad 
as they seemed. Not that I am going 
to end up the season with a whopping 
crop. My crop is in, and either sold 
or spoken for, and the account book is 
going to show that I averaged around 
17 pounds to the colony for 1961. 
That’s way far worse than any other 
year, but the indications are that I am 
not going to have to buy sugar to use 
for winter feed. In fact, right now, 
the indications are that it will be the 
biggest fall crop ever. But it won't 
give me any honey to sell, because | 
leave the fall crop for the bees. 

This is a summer resort area, and 
pretty nearly all of my honey is sold to 
summer people. If I had to depend 
upon the local population, I could 


probably satisfy it with the production 


of four cr five hives. So, my system 
of management is directed to getting 
the most I can by the first of August, 
then extracting, bottling and selling it 
all from home or produce stands by 
the end of the Labor Day weekend. 
Anyway, there is a dearth of nectar 
around here from about the middle of 
July to the latter part of August. That 
works in nicely by giving me a chance 
to get the light mild spring and sum- 
mer honey off the hives before the 
darker fall honeys start coming in. 

Now don’t let that rile you if you 
are a dark honey lover. It isn’t a 
question of which is better. It’s a ques- 
tion of which my customers prefer, 
and wouldn't I be a patsy if I told them 
that dark honey is the best, when I have 
light honey to sell. 

The improved prospect that I write 
about is a case of one’s meat being 
somebody else‘s poison, or an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. It is lucky for 
me, but not for the farmers around 
here. The price of potatoes is so low 
that they are not bothering to dig 
them. Consequently there are many 
acres Of potatoes in ground storage, 
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PROPOLIS PETE 


that are being overrun with smart- 
weed. There is one field about half 
a mile from here that is a mass of pink 
blossoms. In other years, the fields 
are cleared either before the smart- 
weed comes up, or it is flattened with 
a beater so that it won't cleg the 
grader chains on the combines. Also, 
in some cases, it is killed with arsenite 
weed killer, and I think that is respon- 
sible for some of my troubles with bees 
being killed by poison. Anyhow, this 
year they are leaving it until the price 
makes it worth-while for them to dig, 
and that suits me fine, even though I 
feel sorry for them. 

Changing the subject, I recently got 
a bulletin about the use of Propionic 
Anhydride to clear supers of bees when 
taking honey. I sure hope that this 
proves to be all that it promises. I 
have used carbolic acid for years, and 
have found it most efficient, but never 
have liked it. It works fine if you can 
pick your days to work, but there are 
too many chances to splash it on your 
face or hands, or getting it in your 
eyes. Also, you can’t leave it on too 
long, or let it drip down into the super, 
and have to clean off all burr comb 
leaking honey to prevent contact, or 
you will have a lot of unusable pro- 
duce that can’t be sold. 

Also, it is hard to buy, at least out 
here in the sticks. You can’t send it 
through the mail, and unless you order 
a lot of other stuff that will be shipped 
by express or freight, the transporta- 
tion charges are more than the value 
of the shipment. I tried to buy some 
in the drug store once, and nearly end- 
ed up having to get a doctor’s certifi- 
cate that I was sane. And the price he 
charged was enough to pay for liquid 
uranium. 

I don’t know anything about this 
Anhydride thing, but if it does what 
they say it does, and if it is easy to 
buy even though it is more expensive 
than carbolic, there is a good chance 
that the research boys have come up 
with something real good this time. 


(Continued on page 638) 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ERSIMMON (Diospyros virginiana). 

I first became aware of this tree as 
a honey plant when I thought I heard 
a swarm of bees and looked up to find 
that I was standing under a persimmon 
tree in full bloom on which the bees 
were working by the hundreds. It 
blooms in May and June after the 
leaves have come out. It grows in dry 
fields, in pastures, and sterile woods 
from Connecticut to Kansas south to 
northern Florida and Texas. Persim- 
mon springs up readily in old pastures 
and on eroded hillsides where it is a 
pioneer tree, often the first species to 
appear. Although often listed as an 
important aid in beekeeping, it seems 
probable that it is often overlooked as 
a source of surplus. V. K. McMasters 
of Duncan, Oklahoma wrote me that 
if the weather is good during the 12 
days of blooming, a surplus of 40 
pounds may be stored. Surpluses are 
also obtained in Kentucky, western Ar- 
kansas, southern Missouri, the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. The fruit of per- 
simmon is popular with both man and 


Persimmon  (Diospyros 


virginiana). 

























































HONEY PLANTS 


beast including many birds. Men, or 
rather their wives, use the fruit for 
preserves, puddings and jelly and in 
olden times it was a favorite for wine. 
When unripe the fruit is very puckery, 
shrinking people’s mouths so badly that 
all they can do is whistle. 

Mexican persimmon (Diospyros tex- 
ana) is a small tree. H. B. Parks in 
Texas reported that in April it is one 
of the most common brush plants. It 
blooms profusely and bees often store 
a surplus. The honey is light yellow 
and has a very fine flavor. However, 
there is not one year in 20, concludes 
Parks, when a surplus is made in the 
pure state. 

Ball clover (Trifolium nigriscens) is 
a native of Turkey. Mr. Enlem of the 
soil conservation service brought two 
ounces of seed from Turkey. The 
white flowers are smaller than those 
of white clover and very fragrant. Ball 
clover is an annual re-seeding legume. 
The stems are hollow and grow to a 
length of two feet. The stems creep 

(Continued on page 634) 




















News Notes from the 


American Honey Institute 


5 at FULL PAGE spreads of honey 
recipes and pictures have recently 
reached a newspaper ‘audience of near- 
ly two million. On Sunday, March 26, 
1961, the New York Times devoted a 
full page of their magazine section to 
honey recipes and a beautiful photo- 
graph showing the prepared products. 
This is a special honor since very few 
food products ever get a full page in 
that paper. 

More glory came to honey with the 
appearance of the August 6, 1961 edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune 
magazine section Today’s Living. A 
two-page spread called “Sweet on 
Honey” features eight honey 
and photographs of a honey salad dress- 
ing and a honey cake with frosting. To 
“top” things off, the cover of the mag- 
azine is a full color painting by Nor- 
man Adams showing several varieties 
of honey and other equipment suggest- 
ing beekeeping. 

Blessings an MecCalls magazine for 
the article, “Blessings on the Bee for 
Honey,” in the September issue of the 


magazine. The full color photograph 
of Honey Glazed Vegetables is su- 
preme. The color is a perfect honey 


tone and the realism unsurpassed. You 
would almost believe that if you put 
your finger on the stream of honey 
flowing from a spoon in the picture, 
it would come away covered with hon- 
ey. Page 30 of the same issue is filled 
with honey recipes, each sounding de- 
licious and different. 

If you haven’t seen a copy as yet, 
we suggest you beg, borrow, or at least 
steal a glance at one soon. You will 
feast your eyes on a truly beautiful 
honey photograph. 

National Honey Week 


The time has come again to sing the 
praises of honey in a special way dur- 
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recipes — 


HARRIETT M. GRACE, Director 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ing National Honey Week, October 23 
through 29. With the entire honey in- 
dustry on the National Honey Week 
bandwagon, the new honey crop will 
move from grocers’ shelves to home- 
makers’ shelves in record time. 

Of course, once honey reaches the 
homemakers’ cupboards we don’t want 
it to stay there. The best way to abol- 
ish “shelf sitting honey” is to offer new 
uses for honey and this means recipe 
books and folders. 

A leaflet such as NATIONAL HON- 
EY WEEK, HONEY THE CLOCK 
AROUND, or HONEY IN SOME 
WAY EVERYDAY with every jar of 
honey sold during National Honey 
Week or at any time for that matter is 
a simple and inexpensive way to 
acquaint the consumer with the wide 
variety of honey uses. 

Offer OLD, NEW, or MORE FAV- 
ORITE HONEY RECIPE books as a 
premium and your gain will not only 
be sales but many new friends for your 
honey product. 

Display material in the form of post- 
ers or shelf talkers for grocery stores 
and table tents for restaurants will help 
to keep the name honey in front of 
the public. 


In the last few years homemakers 
have become “nutrition conscious”. 
For some food industries this might be 
a disadvantage, but it is nothing but 
“good” for the honey industry, since 
honey is a product filled with natural 
nutritional values. The leaflet, HON- 
EY THE MULTI-PURPOSE FOOD, 
is an excellent help when you are tell- 
ing the “honey is good for you” story. 

National Honey Week is a good time 
to start convincing your old customers 
to “enjoy honey everyday” and to in- 
troduce your new ones to the many 
honey benefits and uses. 
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NE OF MY fondest childhood mem- 

ories is of a woman who lived alone 
next door. Unfailingly she made dough- 
nuts for breakfast. If her appetite was 
light, she cooked the remaining dough 
and brought over crisp, golden brown 
“sinkers” fresh from the deep fat bath 
—claiming, “No good when cold!” I 
agree they are super when hot but the 
honey-way ones I have chosen for this 
month are luscious any time. 

If you are the type of cook who can 
cook and serve while guests are on 
hand, these Honey Bran Sinkers will 


make a delightful treat for a snack after 


football games, Halloween, or any time 


After the Game 


Try some Honey Bran Doughnuts for an after-football snack. — Photo courtesy The Kellogg Co. 


Snacks 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


at all. Be sure to have plenty of piping 
hot, honey sweetened coffee, spicy hot 
cider, honey sweetened hot chocolate, 
a few salty nuts, for contrast, and 
some luscious Honey Peanut Butter 
Fudge to nibble on and you are all set 
for a party! 
Honey Bran Doughnuts 

One cup whole bran cereal, /2 cup 
buttermilk or sour milk, %4 cup honey, 
3 cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 12 teaspoon baking soda, 1% 
teaspoons salt, | teaspoon nutmeg, 2 
eggs, %2 cup sugar and 3 tablespoons 
shortening, melted. 

(Continued on page 637) 


































































Ball Clover - 


looks promising for 


a douthermn lee nasimre 


GAYDEN PERKINS 
St. Francisville, La. 


HOPE THAT YOU who have read 

my previous articles on Ball Clover 
won't think me too presumptious for 
writing another one so soon. I would 
like to see someone else write his opin- 
ion of this plant. 

As a result of the other articles, | 
know of recent Ball Clover plantings 
ranging from Canada to Cape, South 
Africa. Thought these people and 
others may be interested in my experi- 
ences with this year’s clover (1961); 
non-conclusive as it was. 

Am convinced that Ball Clover, Tri- 
folium nigrescens, is the best honey 
plant around this area of Louisiana 
hill land. 

On April 1, 1961, | moved 15 hives 
of bees into a 40-acre field of Ball 
Clover. This clover was in full bloom 
by April 22nd, and through May Sth 
the colonies had stored up to 130 
pounds of Ball Clover honey. 

Due to the presence of Clover Head 
Weevils that eat the seed of clovers, 
the farmer sprayed with one pound 
Methyl Parathion per acre. This poi- 
son was applied during the middle 
hours of the day, with a farm tractor 
spray rig, to all clovers in the area. 
May 6th, 8th, and 9th were required 
to do the job. I first knew of this on 
May 7th. 

This spraying (one round came with- 
in eight feet of the hives) resulted in 
the loss of all the field bees, some of 
the hive bees and some of my religion. 

Only two hives recovered in time to 


store more Ball Clover honey, even 
though the blossoms lasted through 
May. Apparently these hives have re- 


covered and are normal. 
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Methyl Parathion breaks down very 
fast, I’m told, and if applied to plants 
bees are working, on a cool day or at 
night time the bees are not much af- 
fected by it. 

No Methyl Parathion could be found 
in the honey when checked by the 
Louisiana State Chemist. 

Ball Clover honey is water white. 
Some of my customers say it is deli- 
cious, and I agree. 

One square yard of Ball Clover taken 
from this field contained 2,285 full and 
partly opened blooms. This count did 
not include any reflexed blossoms or 
buds. * 

Many times I’ve observed bees -rawl- 
ing from one bloom to another, up to 
four or five, without taking to wing, 
while gathering the nectar. 

Several times in May I checked a 
30-acre field of S-1 White Clover, in 
full blocm, growing on good bottom 
land that had only a few bees working 
in it. At the same time, a 15-acre field 
of Ball Clover, on hill land adjoining, 
would be alive with honeybees. Both 
clovers were within %4 mile of a 30 
hive bee yard. 

One acre of Ball Clover planted in 
a 10 acre field of S-1 White Clover, 
on Mississippi River bottom land* 
could have been located by the hum 
of the bees concentrated in the Ball 
Clover. Both clovers were in full 
bloom when visited. 

* Thanks to Dr. E. Oertel, whom | think plans 
to centrifuge some Ball blossoms next 
season. 

* Ball Clover is not recommended on these 
fine soils. Improved White Clover varieties 


frequently last throughout the year in bot- 
tom lands here. 
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Shown here are 2,285 open and partly open blossoms per square yard of Ball Clover. 


Ball Clover produced more forage 
for livestock from November, 1960, 
through March, 1961, than any other 
cool season clover grown here in West 
Feliciana Parish, Louisiana. 

The 40-acre field first mentioned, 
supported 34 head of cattle from No- 
vember 3, 1960, until March 14, 1961. 
Hay and a protein supplement were fed 
during January, one of our coldest 
Januarys on record. 

On March 14th the clover was an 
average height of 8 inches and 66 more 
head were moved into the pasture, 
making a total of 100 head on the 
40 acres. These 100 head of cattle re- 
mained on the 40 acres of Ball Clover 
until April 1st at which time the clover 
was an average height of 6 inches. On 
April Ist the cattle were removed and 
the clover was spinner mowed and left 
for a seed harvest. The crop was har- 
vested the frst week of June and at 
this date, July 21st, a good growth of 
volunteer grass is about ready to be 
cut for hay. The clover will volunteer 
back around October. 

Mr. Morris Byrd*, Plant Material 
Technician, with the Soil Conservation 
Service has this to say on the subject, 
“Ball Clover performs as well in 
parts of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, as it 
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does in southeast Louisiana. There are 

excellent fields of Ball Clover in the 

northern tier of counties in Arkansas. 

Ball Clover is not too well adapted to 

the mountain areas of Tennessee and 

North Carolina. Although Ball Clover 

is used to a greater extent in the south- 

east, its climatic zone of adaptation is 
not restricted to this area. Ball Clover 
has been grown successfully at Belts- 
ville, Maryland and Elsberry, Missouri. 

In northern Arkansas this clover has 

withstood temperatures of minus 9°F. 

without apparent winter injury. 

“Unfortunately, we do not have 
measure yields of honey from Ball 
Clover, only observations made by bee- 
keepers. At least a dozen beekeepers 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi 
have praised Ball Clover as a honey 
plant.” 

As most of you who read this should 
guess, I’ve a lot to learn about bee- 
keeping, still I think I’m a little ahead 
of the lady I met recently who said she 
had heard of me and wanted to come 
out to my place and see that “Glass 
Bee Gum”. 

*Mr. Morris Byrd is a former hobbyist bee- 
keeper. Said he had to give it up due to 
his extensive traveling in his work. His 
position carries him through 178 Soil Con- 
servation Districts. 
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Wintering Bees 


In 
Western 
Canada 


Even though you may not pack 


your bees for winter the author 








DR. J. C. M. L-ARRIVEE 
Apiculturist 

Experimental Farm 
Brandon, Manitoba 


of this article brings out some very 
important points about wintering bees. 


INTERING OF honeybee colonies 

in the four Western Provinces 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia) is an art practiced 
by fewer than 3,000 beekeepers who 
overwinter approximately 20,700 col- 
onies. 1}, 2, 3, 4 In the accompanying 
table, data are presented on the distri- 
bution of beekeepers, the number cf 
colonies operated and the type of bee- 
keeping practiced in each Province. 

Most of the beekeepers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta overate with 
packaged bees, while in British Co- 
lumbia about two-thirds of the colonies 
are overwintered. There are more 
“hobbyists” or “side-liners” in British 
Columbia, whereas, in the other three 
Provinces there are a greater number 
of commercial honey producers. 

The Experimental Farm at Brandon, 
Manitoba, has been ccnducting experi- 
ments on wintering bees for more than 
30 years. During this period a great 
many methods of colony management, 
preparation, and insulation have been 
tried. As a result, where colony prep- 
arations have been properly carried 
out, a very high percentage of colonies 
have been carried through the long 
and rigorous winter season of the 
Canadian Prairies. Such colonies can 
produce, with proper management, 
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yields of honey equal to or greater! 
than colonies started from packaged 
bees purchased in the spring. 

To overwinter bees in Western Can- 
ada the following ccnditions must be 
recognized: 

1. Confinement: Bees may be con- 
fined to their colonies for as Icng as 
four or five months. Bees confined for 
such long periods of time will require 
a large population of voung bees, and 
sufficient top quality feed to last the 
winter until late the following spring. 

2. Temperature: The extremely cold 
winter climate necessitates detailed at- 
tention to colony preparation. 
temperatures have often been record- 
ed at 20°F. below zero, and occasion- 
ally at -40° to -50°F., insulation is 
important. Also, it is necessary to insu- 
late colonies in order to modify the 
effects of any sudden and often drastic 
changes in temperatures. 

3. Wind: The Canadian Prairies are 
1. Robertson, D. R. Provincial Apiarist, Mani- 

toba, personal communication dated May 


12, 1961. 
2. McCutcheon, D. M. Provincial Apiarist, 
Saskatchewan, personal communication 


dated May 19, 1961. 

3. Edmunds, J. W. Supervisor of Apiculture. 
Alberta, personal communication dated 
May 10 and June 28, 1961. 

4. Corner, J., Provincial Apiarist, British Co- 


lumbia, personal communication dated 
June 1 and 20, 1961. 
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BEEKEEPING STATISTICS FOR WESTERN CANADA (1960) 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 

No. of beekeepers 920 2,400 1,550 2,800 
No. of colonies 41,700 33,200 50,000 19,800 
No. of pkgs. imported 39,700 30,400 47,100 6,800 
No. of colonies 

overwintered 2,000 2,800 2,900 13,000 
No. of beekeepers 

wintering colonies 50 60 350 2,500 


generally windy, and the colonies to be 
overwintered must be well sheltered 
from prevailing winds. 

For successful overwintering of hon- 
eybee colonies, the beekeeper should 
have a good knowledge of bee behavior 
and their winter requirements. The 
following factors are listed in their 
order of importance: 

a) amount, quality and location of 

stores (honey and pollen) 


b) size of cluster and age of bees 
and queen 

c) shelter from winds 

d) adequate insulation 

Feed: For our Northern latitudes, 


we recommend that a colony of bees 
to be wintered outside should be sup- 
plied with more than 50 pounds of 
honey. Of course, the colony may not 
use all of this honey, but it is impor- 
tant that it receive this large amount 
for two purposes: |. Any surplus will 
eliminate the necessity of spring feed- 
ing. 2. Honey has excellent latent heat 
or insulating properties. In an experi- 
ment conducted at the Experimental 
Farm, Brandon, the temperatures in 
insulated hives, containing, combs of 
sealed honey but no bees, were always 
a few degrees warmer than hives con- 
taining empty combs.° 

The quality of the winter feed is of 
considerable importance. Fall honey 
generally contains more __ indigestible 
matter than summer honey, and inferi- 
or honey may be a cause of dysentery 
in the bee, especially when confined 
for many months. The best and purest 
honey will usually give better winter- 
ing results. 

A point of vital importance is that 
the cluster can move only certain di- 


rections. It can move forward or back- 
ward, but most often it moves in an 
upward direction. * It cannot move 


This is of great importance 
location of stores. 


sideways. 
in connection with 
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The bulk of the feed should be placed 
directly above the cluster.® 

In late September or early October, 
when the last survey of the feed situa- 
tion is made, it may be noticed that 
some colonies have consumed a con- 
siderable amount of honey. Therefore 
it may be necessary to feed such colo- 
nies 10 or 20 pounds of 50% sugar 
syrup. Such feeding should be done 
before the advent of cold weather, as 
the bees will not accept syrup after 
they have formed their cluster. Each 
colony should also be supplied with 
an equivalent of three or four combs 
of pollen. Particular attention should 
be given to adjusting the pollen re- 
serves among the colonies during the 
fall preparation, as some colonies will 
have a great surplus, and others will 
have very little. Pollen is necessary for 
the brood rearing activities which often 
start in February. Cclonies with no 
reserves of pollen, or with pollen combs 
poorly located will become weak and 
dwindle rapidly in the spring because 
they have few young bees. 

Cluster: It is generally known that 
honeybees organize themselves into a 
cluster as the temperature gets colder 
and approaches 57°F. The cluster is 
essentially a congregation of bees fill- 
ing the empty cells and spaces between 
the comb in a more or less compact 
mass or sphere. The outside shell of 
the cluster is of varying thickness and 
consists of compact layers of bees, 
whereas, within it the bees are less 
compact, move about and generate 
heat. There is a slow constant inter- 
change of bees in layers of the shell 
and those within the cluster. As the 
temperature inside the hive decreases, 
the cluster draws closer together de- 


5. L’Arrivee, J.C.M. Project Report for 1960- 


1961. Unpublished. 
6. Paddock, F. P. A manual for beginners. 
lowa State Apiarist Report. 1943. 
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Preparing the winter wrap. Eighty-four inches 
of Fiberglas batt ready to be covered with 
Polythene. 


creasing its size. This results in less 
surface being exposed to heat radiation, 
and makes for easier insulation against 
loss of heat generated by the bees with- 
in the cluster. Conversely, the cluster 
will expand as the air temperature 
rises. It must be remembered that bees 
at no time attempt to warm up the en- 
tire area within the hive.” 

The heat requirement of the cluster 
is manufactured by the bees within it 
by consuming available honey. The 
end product of honey consumption is 
energy which is converted to heat, car- 
bon dioxide, and water which is re- 
leased as vapor into the air. This water 
vapor condenses on cold surfaces inside 
the hive unless it is allowed to escape 
quickly to the outside. In our latitudes, 
an upper colony entrance is of prime 
importance because it provides for col- 
ony ventilation and a rapid release of 
this excess moisture. On a calm and 
very cold winter day, water vapor may 
be seen escaping from the colony as 
steam from a boiling kettle. 

Colonies to be overwintered should 
have a population of eight to ten 
pounds of bees, or, in other words, 
bees covering about 15 to 20 frames. 
Overwintering of colonies with less 
than six frames covered with bees is 
false economy, because such colonies, 
if they survive are too weak and worn 
out by springtime to be efficient units. 
Strong colonies will result in less wear 
and tear on each individual bee in its 
attempt to maintain the proper cluster 
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temperature during the winter. Since 
a small colony maintains about the 
same cluster temperature as large col- 
Onies, a greater amount of feed is re- 
quired per bee in small colonies, which 
results in tired and worn-out bees. Such 
small colonies usually dwindle in early 
spring, and cause extra work and 
worry for the beekeeper. 

In order to obtain a large population 
of young bees for winter, a colony 
should be re-queened in late July or 
early August. A young queen is more 
likely to continue to lay until quite late 
in the fall. Honeybees that emerge in 
September or October are ideal for 
wintering and they will have a great 
reserve of energy or vigor for the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Shelter: Outside wintering of bee 
colonies on the Canadian Prairies ne- 
cessitates a well sheltered area having 
a sunny exposure and with trees on the 
west, north and east side. Where wind 
shelter is inadequate On one side, a 
board or lath snow fence may be em- 
ployed to reduce wind velocity. Not 
only should the colony be sheltered, 
but the colony’s top entrance should 
be protected from direct blasts of the 
wind.8 
7. Farrar, C. L. Apiculturist, U.S.D.A. Chap- 

ter 17, in the Hive and the Honeybee by 


Roy A. Grout ed. Dadant & Sons Ltd. 
1946. 


8. L’Arrivee, J.C.M. and D.R. Robertson. 
Wintering Honeybees in Manitoba. Ex- 
tension Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Conservation, Winnipeg, Man. 
1961. 


Colony ready to be covered. Note position of 
top entrance. 
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in place with twine. 
insulation behind the operator. 


Insulation tied 
pad for top 


Insulation: Although honeybees may 
be successfully overwintered in some 
areas of Western Canada without col- 
ony insulation, in most areas of the 
Prairie regions, insulation is necessary 
but it should not be overemphasized. 
Two inches of a good insulating mater- 
ial appears adequate whereas more 
seems to be detrimental. 

The most popular method for winter 
insulation of colonies in Western Can- 
ada has been the tar paper with shav- 
ings pack. During the past decade 
many beekeepers have discarded locse 
shavings for building insulation such as 
Fiberglas, mineral wool or balsam wool. 
These 23-inch wide bats are wrapped 
around the colony then covered with 
tar paper and tied with string. Recent 
tests? carried out at the Experimental 
Farm, Brandon, with various materials 
and methods of colony insulation have 
resulted in a new covering or pack 
which is quickly applied. It consists 
of 23-inch wide Fiberglas completely 
encased in nylon-reinforced polythene 
which is either heat sealed or taped at 
the ends. Such a wrap will last a num- 
ber of years with proper care and 
attention. 

Cellar Wintering 

Although most of the colonies in 
Western Canada are overwintered out- 
side, a few beekeepers believe they get 
better success with cellar wintering. 


9. L’Arrivee, J.C. M. Project Report for 1960- 
1961. Unpublished. 
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The most important objections to cel- 
lar wintering are: 1. The labor in- 
volved in moving colonies down into 
and out of the cellar, and 2. The diffi- 
culty of controlling the temperature 
and humidity. 

The principal requirements for cellar 
wintering are protection from extreme 
temperatures, adequate ventilation and 
reasonably quiet surroundings. The bee 
cellar or basement should be dry and 
dark. It should be provided with a 
constant temperature of 38° to 42°F. 
and a relative humidity of 50 to 60%. 
For each colony an air space of 10 to 
15 cubic feet appears desirable. 

Colonies to be overwintered in a 
cellar may be in either one or two su- 
pers, and they may be somewhat weak- 
er (less populous) than colonies to be 
overwintered outside. 

Colonies should be stored in the cel- 
lar as soon as possible after the last 
good flight weather. This occurs in late 
October or early November in most 
parts of Western Canada. The metal 
cover should remain on the hive, and 
the lower colony entrance should be 
left open. 

Cellar-wintered colonies usually are 
returned to their summer stands in mid 
April. A sunny exposure with protec- 
tion from prevailing winds is desirable. 
The bottom board should be cleaned 
of dead bees and debris, and the en- 
trances should be reduced to one-half 


(Continued on page 636) 


Ready for -40° weather. Insulation 
clear of top entrance by thumbtacks. 
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To 


Beekeepers 


:. IT WERE possible for me to get a 
kaleidoscopic view of beekeeping 
conditions that obtain in the 68 coun- 
tries of the world where Gleanings is 
read, I could perhaps write more intel- 
ligently than I do. Most of us are rath- 
er local in our outlook on beekeeping 
and its possibilities. If we could spend 
a few years visiting beekeepers in this 
and other countries, we would begin 
to develcp an international outlook on 
the magnitude of our beekeeping in- 
dustry. There is a kinship among bee- 
keepers of the world, regardless of race 
or color. 

Why Keep Bees? 

This may seem to be a rather sense- 
less question but when one knows about 
the manner in which some beekeepers 
manage or mismanage their bees, one 
sometimes wonders just why some 
beekeepers, or perhaps we should say 
keepers of bees continue to have bees. 
Perhaps it is because their neighbor 
keeps a few hives of bees and they 
want to be like their neighbor. 

Obviously one of the objectives cf 
beekeeping should be to capture some 
of the enormous amount of nectar that 
goes to waste annually for the lack of 
bees to gather it. However, unless the 
beekeeper does his part in supplying 
the requirements necessary for secur- 
ing a good crop of honey, the bees, 
during a good honey seascn, are likely 
to cast swarms that may go to the 
woods to live in hollow trees. 

What our industry needs is more real 
beekeepers and fewer keepers of bees. 
The main objective of a beekeeper 
should be to produce and market a 
maximum crop of honey at a minimum 
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of expense. To produce the maximum 
crop we must have good bees, good 
beekeeping equipment, intelligent api- 
ary management and a gcod beekeep- 
ing location. 

Let-Alone Beekeeping 

The beekeepers already mentioned 
who seldom, if ever, look at their bees 
might be classed “let-alone beekeepers” 
but there are a few beekeepers who put 
on all of their supers at the beginning 
of the honey flow, then do not look 
at their bees until the end of the sea- 
son. In some instances this works out 
quite well, provided the colonies are 
populous at the beginning of the honey 
flow and a sufficient amount of supers 
are put on to hold the crop. I heard 
of a comb honey producer who was 
very busy one season and had time to 
put practically all of the comb honey 
supers he had, on one yard only. He 
secured a fairly good crop. Of course, 
a few of the colonies may have 
swarmed. 

I am not recommending this type of 
apiary management. There are some 
beekeepers who over-manipulate their 
colonies which tends to interfere with 
the morale of the colonies. In my opin- 
ion once a week is often enough to 
visit apiaries when the honey flow is 
on. One can usually tell by examining 
the entrances of hives whether or not 
more supers are needed. If the bees 
are clustered at the hive entrance. this 
may indicate lack of comb space with- 
in the hives. 

Taking Off Honey 

At present there is considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the best way to re- 
move surplus honey from hives. This 
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new chemical Propionic Anhydride be- 
ing recommended will likely be tried 
out thoroughly this season. 

The Method I Used Last Fall 

One of my yards consisting of 25 
colonies stored a fairly good crop of 
late summer and fall honey last year. 
I wanted to get the honey off with a 
minimum amount of time and labor 
expended so here’s how I did it: 

This yard had about 60 shallow su- 
pers to come off. One evening a little 
before dark I backed a truck up to 
the yard and two cf us removed the 
bees from the combs by the shaking 
method. Some honey had been com- 
ing in so there was not much danger 
of starting the bees to rob. We would 
remove the telescope cover from the 
colony to be worked and place it at the 
back of the hive upside down or the 
open side up. We then placed an emp- 
ty shallow super on the inverted cover. 
The inner cover of the colony was then 
removed and some smoke applied on 
the tops of the frames. After permit- 
ting the bees to start moving down we 
each removed combs and shook the 


bees off at the hive entrance then 
placed the combs that had been shaken 
in the empty super. I found that prac- 
tically every bee can be shaken off a 
shallow comb by jouncing the comb 
on the grass in front of the hive. There 
is a little trick connected with this 
which the operator will soon discover. 
The grass covered ground at the hive 
entrance absorbs most of the shock 
when the end of the top bar of the 
the 


frame comes in contact with 
ground. It is unnecessary to break any 
combs. 


It requires a comparatively short 
time to shake the bees from the combs 
and carry them to the truck. It is an 
advantage to do this work in the eve- 
ning, just before dark, in the event 
that bees may start robbing. 

Storing Queens in Mailing Cages 

Just recently 10 queens that were 
mailed to a customer, were returned. 
We were not ready at the time to use 
the queens in our apiaries so decided 
to store them in colonies. The method 
I am about to describe isn’t new. The 
queens were placed on populous colo- 


A few hives of bees do help to grace a flower garden 


and the flowers may need 
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nies that had queen excluders over 
double brood chambers and two su- 
pers above the excluders. The queen 
cages were placed above inner covers 
with center blocks removed so that the 
bees had access to the screens of the 
cages. The bees fed the queens, also 
the attendant bees through the wire 
screens. 

This is a handy way to keep queens 
for future use. In a few cages the 
attendant bees died but the queens 
were still alive and apparently in good 
condition a few weeks after they had 
been placed above the inner covers 
with center blocks removed. 


Some years ago when we produced 
queens in cur basswood apiary near 
Medina there was a short time one sea- 
son when we had more queens than 
we could use on orders, so we fixed 
up a few colonies in which we stored 
the surplus queens. At that time we 
used the Miller introducing cage. We 
placed queens without attendants in 
these Miller cages. We then fastened 
30 of these cages ccntaining queens in 
an empty standard frame. The cages 
were properly spaced so that the beés 
could crawl between the cages. We 
stored these 30 queens in a queenless 
colony. We fed this queenless colony 
sugar syrup, as needed since there was 
a partial dearth of nectar at that time. 
It was necessary periodically to give 
this colony a ccuple of combs of seal- 
ed brood with emerging bees to keep 
up the hive population. We succeeded 
in storing these queens in a queenless 
colony for a month. We later intro- 
duced these queens and we could not 
see that they were any better or any 
worse than queens that had been pick- 
ed up from the queen mating yard. 
Binder Twine for Smoker Fuel 

A beekeeper in Ontario says he uses 
binder twine for smoker fuel and thinks 
it is better than any fuel he has tried. 
If any cf you have access to old binder 
twine you might give it a try. City 
slickers may not know what binder 
twine is. Any grain farmer will know. 


There are some beekeepers who use 
certain kinds cf wood for smoker fuel 
and wouldn’t use anything else. I have 
been using old burlap sacks, mainly 
because this material is usually avail- 
able. 
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When lighting a smoker I find it an 
advantage to light a piece of paper, 
then place it in the bottom of the 
smoker, then permit the piece of bur- 
lap to come in contact with the burn- 
ing paper. It is an easy matter to 
smother the fire in the smoker by put- 
ting in too much fuel. It is well to use 
a small amount of fuel at first, then 
let it burn up well before adding more. 
Occasionally I have had to relight the 
smoker. This is rather aggravating and 
takes time. 

When working a number of apiaries 
on one trip it is an advantage to plug 
the bee smoker by placing a piece of 
green grass in the nozzle of the smoker. 
Put the grass in from the inside of the 
nozzle and it will not fall out. It is also 
a good idea to place the lighted plugged 
smoker in a metal container while 
traveling from one apiary to another. 
A lighted smoker can cause a fire if 
not handled properly. 

Bees in My Car 


When I visit my yards I listen to the 
roar of the bees bringing in nectar (if } 
there is a roar) and to see if they are 
working well. Occasionally one or two 
bees will fly in through the open win- 
dow of my car and bump their noses 
against the front window trying to get | 
cut. When I try to do these bees a| 
favor by removing them carefull; from 
the window to the outside some of 


these bees will fly in again and in some 


instances try to sting me, in fact, they 
sometimes succeed. Just why 
bees should try to enter the car again 
after being put out is a little difficult 
fer me to understand. Perhaps they 
are like some humans, they resent in- 
terference with what they are doing. 


Waiting for a Honey Flow to Begin 

In this area goldenrod is almost in 
full bloom. This is September 6. The 
bees are on it but the scale hive is not 
gaining much weight. One of these 
days when conditions are just right the 
honey flow is likely to begin, at least 
I hope so, and bees will get right down 
to business bringing in nectar. There 
are a lot of things about nectar secre- 
tion that we do not yet understand. 
Some say cool nights and hot days 
make for nectar secretion. I have seen 
a good honey flow when both the 
nights and days were hot. 
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WISCONSIN 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
October 18-19, 1961 
The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation meeting will be held at Raulf 


! Hotel, 214-22 Main Street, Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin, on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day, October 18 and 19, 1961. Pro- 
gram as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1961 
A. M. 
9:00 Registration 
9:45 Call to order- Melvin Berholtz; Presi- 


of Winnebago County Association 
Welcome Address -V. W. Peroutky, Win- 
nebago County Agent 


hey are 10:15 Response- Marcus Osborne, President 
or two of Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Assn. 
. 10:30 Future Plans for Honey Marketing - Mar- 
-n Win- lon Schwier, Division of Markets 
r noses P. M. ‘ ; ‘ 
1:30 Honey Marketing Legislation on a State 
_ to get | and Federai Level-Henry Schaefer, 
bees a | Osseo, Wisconsin 
2:30 New or Recent Developments in Bee- 
from keeping Research-Dr. Moeller of 
me of USDA, Madison, Wisconsin 
; 3:30 Panel Discussion-500 pound colonies 
n yen are here; 1,000 pounds next? - Panel 
t. they to be announced 
these as THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1961 
_ again | 10:00 Call to Order by President of the State 
ifficult Association - Marcus Osborne 
S they 10:15 Management of Colonies Before The 
. r Honey Flow - Mykolo Haydak; Univ. of 
ent in- Minnesota 
ving 11:15 Report from Wisconsin State Depart- 
. \ ment of Agriculture - John F. Long 
egin } 11:45 Introduction of Resolutions and An- 
aT tee nouncements 
lost in P. M. 
. The 1:30 Wisconsin State Fair Report-Art Kehl, 
a Secretary of Wisconsin State Beekeep- 
Is not ers’ Association 
these 2:30 Business Meeting of Wisconsin State 
ht the Beekeepers’ Association 
7:15 Banquet 
t least Bees in the Service of Mankind - My- 
down kola Haydaki (Official program will 
carry additional information) 
There 
secre- GEORGIA 
stand. Beekeepers’ Association 
days Jekyll Island, Georgia 
> seen October 13 and 14, 1961 
n the The Georgia Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting October 
LTURE OCTOBER, 1961 
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13 and 14 at the Wanderer Motel on 
Jekyll Island, Georgia. Jekyll Island 
is one of the most famous of Georgia’s 
Golden Isles. The motel facilities are 
on the beach and accomodations are 
ideal for family units. Special rates are 
in effect for the meeting. The meeting 
begins on the afternoon of the 13th 
and closes at noon on the 14th. — J. H. 
Girardeau, Jr., Secretary. 


KANSAS 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Abilene, Kansas 
October 7, 1961 
The Kansas State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting will be held at 
Abilene, Kansas, National Guard Arm- 
ory, West 3rd Street, October 7, 1961. 
A basket lunch will be served at noon. 
—A. W. Magers, Sec. 


OHIO 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Parma, Ohio 
October 29, 1961 

The next meeting of the Cuyahoga 
County Beekeepers’ Association will be 
October 29th at Cuyahoga Savings & 
Loan, 5835 Pearl Road, Parma, Ohio 
at 2:00 p.m. — Otto Kosman, Pres. 


FLORIDA 
State Beekeepers’ Association 

Clearwater, Florida 

October 19 - 20, 1961 
The 41st annual meeting of the 
Florida State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on October 19-20, at the 
Jack Tar Harrison Hotel in Clear- 
water, Florida. We have done our 
best to arrange an interesting, as well 
as informative, program, and wish to 
extend a most cordial invitation to all 
beekeepers to attend this meeting.—F. 

A. Robinson, Sec. 
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ILLINOIS 
Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ Association 
Annual Meeting and Banquet 
Chicago, Illinois 
October 21, 1961 

The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
and banquet, Saturday, October 21, 
1961, at Y.M.C.A. Hotel, 826 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, _ Illinois. 
Meeting will start at 2 p.m., banquet, 
6 p.m. Speakers as follows: 

Dr. E. J. Dyce, Professor of Apicul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York — “Illustrated Talks on Beekeep- 
ing in Australia and Fall Management 
in Wintering Bees”. 

Dr. G. H. Cale, Jr., Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois — ‘Future Plans in 
Bee Breeding”. 

Fr. Augustine Jones, 0.s.b. Marmion 
Military Academy, Aurora, Illinois — 
“Illustrated Lecture Survey of Research 
at University of Wisconsin”. 

Gordon Bell, Mazon, Illinois—‘Past 
and Present in Beekeeping”. 

Carl E. Killion, Chief Apiary Inspec- 
tor, Paris, Illinois — “Around the State 
in 1961”. 

Alan Root, General Manager, The 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio — Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 

Arthur W. Kehl, Dadant & Sons, Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin — Installation of 
Officers. 

This should be an outstanding meet- 
ing and our Directors have worked 
hard in selecting the speakers and each 
and every one is “tops” but this will be 
the first time that we've had the pleas- 
ure of having Dr. Dyce on our program 
and do not think you would care to 
miss his illustrated talk. As you will 
note, this meeting has been advanced 
one month, therefcre no excuse for 
you folks that have to drive a distance. 
Anyone interested in beekeeping is 
cordially invited to attend so let’s make 
this the best meeting ever. Send your 
reservations in early to Edw. Danz, 
1025 Nerth Mapleton Ave., Oak Park, 
Illinois, Phone Vil 8-7176. — Ralph O. 
Klebes, Publicity. 


INDIANA 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
October 21, 1961 
The Indiana State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
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ciation will hold its annual meeting on 
Saturday, October 21st. This meeting 
will be held at the Severin Hotel in 
Indianapolis. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m, 
with speakers scheduled for both morn. 
ing and afternoon sessions. This is a 
one-day meeting and everyone is in- 
vited. — G. Earl Huff, Sec. 


TEXAS 
80th Annual Texas B. A. Convention 
College Station, Texas 
November 12-14, 1961 

The stage is now being set for the 
80th annual Texas Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation Convention to be held on Novem. 
ber 12 through the 14th at College Sta- 
tion, Texas. f 

A beekeepers’ short course is being’ 
planned for the Sunday afternoon of 
the 12th. 

One of the big topics to be covered 
by the meeting will be the present legis- 
lation before Congress in regard to 
honey. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary will also hold) 
their annual meeting in ccnjunction 
with the Staie meeting. | 

Circle these three important dates 
on your calendar now and don’t forget 
your wife. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Pierre, South Dakota 
October 14, 1961 
The South Dakota Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
Saturday, October 14th at Pierre, South 
Dakcta. The meeting is scheduled to 
begin at 9:00 a.m. in the Community 
Room of the Pierre National Bank. An} 
interesting program has been arranged. 
The meeting was scheduled at Pierre 
which is centrally located in the hope 
that more beekeepers can arrange to 
attend. Anyone interested in beekeep- 
ing is most welcome. — Winston UIl- 
man, Sec.-Treas. 





SSBF 

Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation 

Jackson, Mississippi 

October 27-28, 1961 
For the past 32 years beekeepers 
from 14 southern states and beekeep- 
ing specialists from all over the nation 
have met in conventions in various 
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cities of the South. This fine tradition 
is continued this year as we gather for 
the 33rd annual convention in Jackson, 


| Mississippi, the crossroads of the deep 


south. Mr. Leslie Little of Tennessee, 
program chairman, and his committee 
are preparing a program in which bee- 
keeping specialists from all all over our 
nation will participate. 

The convention headquarters will be 
the Heidelberg Hotel in Jackson. This 
hotel has the finest of facilities for 
handling any size convention. It has 
been host to many large national con- 
ventions with as many as 700 in attend- 
ance. There are three other modern 
downtown hotels and 15 modern 
motels. There are several nationally 
recognized restaurants. Jackson is a 
transportation center served by three 
airlines, two bus and two train lines. 


Start planning now to attend this 
convention.—Homer Tate, Sec.-Treas. 


NEW JERSEY 

State Beekeepers’ Meeting & Banquet 

with 

Honey and Honey Cookery Contest 

Saturday, October 21, 1961 
Grange Hall, Columbus, N. J. 
Presiding — Henry Vogel, President 

2:00 p.m. Film—The Honeybee 

(Sound and Color) 

2:30 p.m. Remarks—Pres. and Sec’s. 
2:50 p.m. Lecating bee trees—Eugene 
Keyarts, Madison, Conn. 

3:15 p.m. Production of Tupelo honey 
in the South—Eugene Keyarts 

(Both talks illustrated 
with color slides) 

3:50 p.m. Panel Question and Answer 
Period—Paul Holcomb, Jack 
Mathenius and Frank Peterson 

6:00 p.m. Annual Banquet—Served by 
Ladies cf the Grange 

6:45 p.m. Film—Cranberry Pollination 

7:15 p.m. Awarding cf ribbons and auc- 

tion of donated contest entries. 

General Chairman—Everett P. Bradley 





KANSAS 
Northeastern Kansas Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Kansas City, Kansas 
November 5, 1961 
The Northeastern Kansas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association’s next meeting will be 
held at 2:30 p.m. November 5, 1961 
in the IOOF Hall, 2107 Silver Ave., 
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Kansas City, Kansas. Charles D. 
Michener of the Department of Ento- 
mology, Kansas University, Lawrence, 
Kansas will speak on Bees and Bum- 
blebees. Meetings will be held in the 
hall again this winter on the first Sun- 
day of each month. Refreshments will 
be served. Everycne is welcome; plan 
to come. — Mrs. Bert M. Parrish, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Hartford, Connecticut 

October 28, 1961 

The fall meeting cf the Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held on 
October 28, 1961 at the YMCA on 
the corner of Jewel and Pearl Streets 
in Hartford. The meeting will begin 
at 10 a.m. The program, which promi- 
ses to be a good one, will be announced 
at the meeting. Lunch will be served 
at the YMCA cafeteria. All members, 
both new and old, are cordially wel- 
comed. — John Nowicki, Pub. Chair- 
man. 


ARKANSAS 
Honey Producers’ and Packers’ Assn. 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
October 14, 1961 

The Arkansas Honey Producers’ and 
Packers’ Association will meet at the 
Raymond Fischer Honey Plant, 2008 
Main Street, North Little Reck, Arkan- 
sas, Saturday, October 14th, 1961. 

Please note change in date from 

28th to 14th due to conflicts. 

The Executive Committee has plan- 
ned a good program with features of 
interest to every beekeeper, large or 
small. A FREE lunch with a “honey 
motif” will be served and beekeepers 
from other states are especially invited 
to be with us. — Ray L. McLester, Sec- 
retary and Editor Arkansas Beekeeping. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
October 28, 1961 

The autumn and winter meetings of 
the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation take place at the Field Sta- 
tion, 240 Beaver Street, in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. The first of these will 
be our annual banquet on October 28, 
1961, at 6:30 p.m. Another famous 
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Nordberg’s Smorgasbord which was so 
popular last year. Inquiries regarding 
reservations at $3.25 per person may 
be made to Mr. Richard Corrigan, 946 
Main Street, Reading, Massachusetts. 
An interesting program will follow the 
Smorgasbord. — Betty Carlson, Sec. 


MISSOURI 
Midwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
October 8, 1961 

The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the I.0.0.F. Hall, 812 West- 
port Road, Kansas City, Missouri, 2:30 
p-m., Sunday, October 8, 1961. There 
will be a speaker and question and 
answer session. Refreshments will be 
served. Everyone welcome.—James A. 
Worrel, Sec. 


VERMONT 
Beekeepers’ Association 

The following officers were elected 
at a recent meeting of the Vermont 
Beekeepers’ Association: James War- 
ren, North Springfield, president; Oskar 
Stapel, Williston, vice president; Enoch 
Tompkins, Shelburne, secretary; and 
G. Curtis Moynan, Swanton, treasurer. 
— Enoch H. Tompkins, Sec. 


ILLINOIS 
State Beekeepers’ Association 

Springfield, Illinois 

November 4-5, 1961 
The Illinois State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
November 4-5 at St. Nicholas Hotel, 
in Springfield. A cordial invitation to 

all.— Hoyt Taylor, Secretary. 


Obituary 


ALVIN G. 


LVIN G. RANUM, Blue Mounds, 

Wisconsin, passed away on July 31, 
1961, after a brief illness. Mr. Ranum 
was born February 19, 1906, at Mt. 
Horeb, Wisconsin. He was a gradu- 
ate of Mt. Horeb High School. For a 
number of years he was employed as 
a guard at the Wisconsin State Prison 
at Waupun. In 1947 he moved to Den- 
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DR. T. A. GOCHNAUER 


Joins Canadian Dept. of Agriculture! 


Dr. T. A. Gochnauer who has been 
with the Univ. of Minnesota for the 
past few years engaged in bee disease 
work, also editor of The Minnesota 
Beekeeper has severed his connection 
with the University and has gone to 
Ottawa, Canada, to be with the Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture as 
chairman of the Apiculture Section. 
Our best wishes to Dr. Gochnauer in 
his future work. 


RANUM 


ver, Colorado, where he worked as a 
carpenter. In 1955 he returned to this 
area and became a joint operator of 
the Ranum Bee Farm. 

Surviving are his wife and one daugh- 
ter. Mr. Ranum was a member of the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration. 
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Any quantity 
tainable. 
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Buy aud Sell 


Classified rates: 18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names 


and addresses, the shortest word such as Hai and the longest word possible for the advertiser 
to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. 
Any quantity. Write us for best prices ob- 
tainable. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


1OWA HONEY, one can or truck 
RUSSELL D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
BRUBAKER, 1525 September Dr., LANCAST- 
ER, . 

TUPELO, wild flower, alfalfa, or orange, in 
60’s. LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD 
APIARIES, 910 State St., LANCASTER, PA. 








loads. 














HONEY—In any size container, also Mail 
Order Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for 
prices. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 

MICHIGAN’S finest raspberry, basswood, 


clover comb honey in 4 x 5 window cartoned 
sections. Super Deluxe, $9.00 case; Deluxe, 
$8.00; Extra Fancy, $7.00; Fancy, $6.00; No. 
1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.00. E. Z. QUICK WAY B 
FARMS, BOYNE FALLS, MICHIGAN. 


NEAR WATER WHITE Orange honey. New 
crop - Florida. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


~ HONEY from MEXICO for sale. Campanilla 
honey (aquinaldo) does not crystalize readily, 
excellent flavor, in 60 pound tins, $8.00 FOB, 
Middlebury. Individual cut comb honey (21% 
ounces) in attractive cartons of 24 individual 
combs (unclassified), $18 per case of six 
cartons, FOB, Middlebury. Delicious honey 
from orange, coffee and chalahuite blossoms. 
Ideal for gift packages, honey of different 
flavors. CHAMPLAIN VALLEY APIARIES, P. O. 
Box 127, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


CLOVER HONEY in 60-Ib. cans. Will deliver 
truck loads. DOROTHY KLINE, FAIRMONT, 
NEBRASKA. 

CLOVER CHUNK COMB HONEY in supers. 
Write HOMER FLICKINGER, VANDERBILT, 
MICHIGAN. 

275 CASES, “all white and water white « clo- 
ver. 41,” Beeway Sections. Very clean. New 
cases. Wrapped in clear film. HARPER’S 
CLOVER HILLS HONEY, 411 W. Pearl St., 
BELLEVILLE, WIS. 











HONEY “AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE —We cannot 
guarantee honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility, and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only or on C.0.D. terms except where 





the buyer has thoroughly established his 
credit with the seller. 
WANTED-AIll grades of extracted honey. 


Send sample and price. DEER CREEK HON- 
EY FARMS, LONDON, OHIO 

BEESWAX WANTED-Highest prices paid in 
cash or trade for bee supplies. THE A. lI. 
ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
IOWA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


1961 





OCTOBER, 


we_ad 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity 
and we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, all types in 
drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send sam- 





ples each lot. Write: CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 
oe St., NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 





WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. 
Send sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., 
MILLERSPORT, OHIO. 


_ WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from one 
pound up and if you have over 25 pounds 
let us work it into foundation for you at a 25 
per cent saving. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber hon- 
ey. EASTERN FOOD — 421 Bedford 
Ave., BROOKLYN, N. 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also 
beeswax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, 
MICHIGAN. 


~ ALL ‘GRADES extracted honey wanted in 
both 60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY 
FARMS, LATTY, OHIO. 























WE RENDER cappings, old combs and buy 
your beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 
1, NEW YORK. 











WANTED — Chunk and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 

WANTED __ Clover. goldenrod, and buck- 


wheat honey. Write and send samples. CLO- 


VERDALE HONEY CO., FREDONIA, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED — BUCKWHEAT and CLO- 
VER, send sample and price. GREULICK & 
SON, SCOTIA, NEW YORK. 


"WANTED-—White extracted honey, clover, 
basswood, locust. Delivered, 60-Ib. cans. 
Write: LLOYD BAKER, NEW RICHMOND, OHIO. 














BEE SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG— Quality Bee Supplies 
at factory prices. Prompt shipment. satis- 
faction guaranteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST Bee Supply Catalog publish- 
ed (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing 








many items not found in other catalogs. No 
agents—buy direct and save 20%. WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 
QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. IN- 
TERLOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK 
APIARIES, WABAN, MASS. 
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FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee 
supplies. Save up to 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BUR- 
GAW, NORTH CAROLINA. 

BEFORE YOU SELL your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 

HONEY FILTER — Meet competition and get 
top price. Low cost, long life filter for pro- 
ducer packer HINKLEY APIARIES, Rt. 4, 
MARION 6, OHIO. 


USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE — Miscellaneous Used 
1- 1000 pound Clark Lift Truck 
1- 4000 pound Clark Lift Truck 
1 - 50-Frame Woodman 
1 - 30-Frame Woodman 
1 


24-Frame Radial 
1-4-Frame Reversible 


Ask for list of used Honey Tanks and other 
Extractors. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 
FOR SALE 

PROPIONIC ANHYDRIDE will be in stock 


September 1. All new, Food and Drug ap- 
proved on August 2 for removing honey from 
bees. For free information. HUBBARD API- 
ARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WE USE ALL POSSIBLE CARE in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease occurs among bees 
sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN BEES for 1961. 
Booking queens, each $1.25, clipped and 
marked. 2 pound package with queen, $4.00. 
3 pound wig with queen, $5.00. LEWIS 
& TILLERY BEE CO., R. 3, Box 261, Phone 
DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEEN BEES—Summer 
Prices—each $1.00, 5 or more, 90¢ each, 25 
Or more, 85¢ each. A. G. WOODMAN CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. or LENA, S. C. 


ITALIAN QUEENS — Two extra good strains. 
STARLINE queens, $1.30 each. OUR REGU- 
LAR STOCK queens, $1.10 each or $90.00 per 
hundred. ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY, Rt. 1, 
GRAHAM, N. C. 


BEES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
100 or more colonies bees, some surplus 
equipment, for sale during October. Loca- 


tions available. ROGER C. LANE, TRUMANS- 
BURG, N. Y. 








SEEDS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. PELLET GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


BALL CLOVER SEED — Makes good growth 
in cold winter months and excellent bee pas- 
ture in spring — has survived temperatures of 
9°F., over 2300 blooms per square yard. 
Five pounds plant one acre on well prepared 





seed bed. Five pounds, $7.50 p.p. Write for 
quantity prices. CARTER PERCY, WEYANOKE, 
LOUISIANA. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





; 





. — 


"SWARMING | 
STOPPED COLD” | 
95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 
BAKER’S APIARIES 


coe Illinois 


oo 


Gie 
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J. E. WING & SONS 
49 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 

















—— 





| 
CONNEAUT | 
BEST SIXTY for the SIXTIES | 


Proven By Experience 
Ask Your Jobber 
Or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO 
Conneaut, Ohio 


ee 














or Val-r\-) mr lal: 


Mail sample and best prices in all 


5520 Northwest Highway 





HONEY WANTED 


less than carloads. 


grades. 


W. F. STRAUB &CO, 


Chicago 30, Il! 
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WANTED 
“LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer and 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers and 


Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and Honey 
Prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 


“WANTED THIS FALL: 20-300 colonies, with 
or without crop. State type, condition, and 
price. CLOVERLAND PRODUCTS, Route 2, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BEES REMOVED from house or tree or 
hive without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey, and bees with my method. 
Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. GEORGE HAWKINS, Rt. 1, LAWSON, MO. 


RENDERING every day in our all new plant. 
All honey saved from cappings. Rendering 
slumgum and old combs. Write for free ship- 
ping tags and rates. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


~ LEARN PROFITABLE Sideline Raising Wax 
Worms. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 


BEEKEEPERS’ OWN CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Write for details and publication's list cover- 
ing international research to, BEE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS, 11 Poplar 
Grove, MAIDSTONE, KENT, ENGLAND. 


POSITION WANTED 

YOUNG MAN desires position with apiary 
in southern U. S. Four years’ experience in 
commercial beekeeping. Responsible, no bad 


habits Will provide references Box 5, 
GLEANINGS, MEDINA, OHIO 


ROYAL JELLY 


“SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE 


VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DE- 
TROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 

~ PURE ROYAL JELLY — $8.00 per ounce, 
postpaid Write for Wholesale prices. THE 


STOVER APIARIES, INC., MAYHEW, MISS 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official 


organ of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion.) Scottish in character, international in 
appeal! Annual subscription $2 post free. 


Sample copy from ROBERT N. H. SKILLING, 
F.S.C.T., 87 King St., KILMARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, Know interesting 
facts concerning the honeybees of india. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNATIONAL 
M.0.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 cents. Can be 
had from The Managing Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 

PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. 
Learn how Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; 
Sample and information 25¢ DAIRY GOAT 
JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 


INTERESTED IN ANGORA GOATS? Read the 
SHEEP and GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus, Box 
189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, the only ranch 
Magazine published serving the Angora Goat 


Industry. Subscription, $3.00. Sample copy 
25¢. 
OCTOBER, 1961 
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For 1962 
CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Don J. Strachan 
2522 TIERRA BUENA RD. 
YUBA CITY, CALIF. 
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QUEENS — 
Italians Caucasians 
Nice large queens . 75¢ each 
Air Mail Extra Clip and Mark 10¢ 
Order 1 or 1,000. 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 




















JENSEN’S QUALITY QUEENS 
Dadant Starline Hybrid 

1-24, $1.30 25-99, $1.15 100 up, $1.00 
Jensen’s Magnolia State 

1-24, $1.00 25-99, 90¢ 100 up, 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Miss. 


"A — 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write for Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 


80¢ 
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Texas Caucasian Queens 
1-24 ... $1.45 25-99 ... $1.35 
100 up $1.25 


Live arrival Certificate 


% 


and Health 

guaranteed 
KANES APIARIES 

Ph. SW 8-3039 Hallettsville, Texas 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Queens 70¢ each 

(the remainder of the season) 


Will not have any more 
queens” after October. 


CALVERT APIARIES 
Phone VA 9-6183 Calvert, Alabama 
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NONSEOEEOE EEO ESOOEROCEROEEOEEOOEROHESUEEOUEEEEROOREOOEOOURDOEDOEEOEROU ORIEL Tg 
MERRILL BEE COMPANY ... 
thanks all the customers for the 
nice orders for 1961 bees and 
queens. Had a good season. Let 
us figure with you on your needs 
for another year. 


MERRILL BEE CO. 
BOX 115 STATE LINE, MISS. 
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MORE HONEY FROM 
LARGE COLONIES 


(Continued from page 593) 


she crosses antennae with workers 
from time to time. Finally one is found 
with a supply of food; the worker’s 
mouth opens and the queen inserts her 
tongue and begins to eat.” 

If the queen doesn’t get plenty to 
eat she can’t lay eggs! From all this 
we can see what a tremendous job the 
young bees have in feeding the larvae 
and queen and how impcrtant it is to 
have honey and pollen — not in some 
remote comb, but close at hand, right 
in combs on which the bees and queen 
are working. 

It only takes about four pounds of 
honey per month to feed a strong col- 
ony when it isn’t raising any brood at 
all; but it may take a pound or more 
per day to feed them during heavy 
brood rearing. 


When to Reverse 


During the “swarming season” the 
brood chambers are reversed every 
two or three weeks if the population 
is large enough and the queen is vigor- 
ous. The beekeeper learns by obser- 
vation and experience when the upper 
brood chamber is filled and the queen 
needs more cells for egg laying. After 
the first reversing the queen will have 
an almost empty upper brood chamber 
to work in. At the end cf three weeks 
this may be filled with honey, pollen 
and brood. By that time also most of 
the brood in the lower brood chamber 
wili have emerged; the cells will have 
been cleaned and are ready for the 
queen when it is again placed in the 
upper position. 

In Wisconsin the season for revers- 
ing is from April to mid-June or until 
the honey flow from ciover is at its 
best. After that, we found it no longer 
necessary to reverse. 

Here in Florida we will have to de- 
termine the time for the first reversing 
by inspection. The time will depend 
on the strength of the colonies. Strong 
colonies will begin storing honey in 
supers quickly but small colonies will 
store the incoming nectar in the brood 
chambers if there is plenty of room 
there. This may cause crowding and 
swarming. 
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We should not reverse during the 
citrus honey flow until the colonies are 
storing honey in the supers. Otherwise, 
No. | brocd chamber, if placed in the 
upper position when empty, will be 
filled with honey and not be available 
for the queen. It may even be advis- 
able early in the citrus honey flow to 
place No. | in the middle position, 
above No. 2 so the queen will be mere 
apt to use it as a brood chamber. 

During what we call the “swarming 
period” it is well to check a few colo- 
nies at least once each week to deter- 
mine what to do. 


Quick Way to Check Colonies 


Tip the hive backward (Fig. 2 and 
3) on its back for a quick and easy way 
to check the colony. This method, used 
by many beekeepers, eliminates one 
time consuming operation — taking 
down the hive bodies one by one. Of 
course, this can’t be done unless the 
hive bodies are glued together as they 
will be if not taken apart for a week 
or so. The cross pieces on the ground 
below the bottom board should not be 
more than abcut four inches high and 
the hive set back on them so the rear 





of the bottom board will touch the 
ground when tipped. Also the colonies 
should all be three or more feet apart 
so cne can work on either side. 


When the hive is on its back the 
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the change in position of the hive bod- 
ies. A few puffs of smoke and we can 
pry the hives apart and look at the 
brood ccmbs from below. If they face 
the light and there are only nine combs 
in the brood chamber, queen cells or 
cell cups can easily be seen — even 
half way up the combs. By separating 
the combs a little the queen cell cups 
are destroyed quickly with the hive 
tool. The brood chambers are then re- 
versed and if there is a honey flow then 
the super with the mest honey is placed 
on top of the hive. 


Excluders Not Used 


Note that wo do not use excluders. 
If the brood combs are dark the queen 
prefers them and remains in them if 
the brood chambers are reversed at the 
right time, especially if the honey super 
combs are kept white and free from 
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find. 


Begin System This Fall 


September and early October are 
good times to begin the three-brood 
chamber system in central Florida, es- 
pecially if there is a honey flow from 
Spanish needle in October. If the col- 
onies are in one brood chamber place 
about one-half the brood in the center 
of a second brood chamber and set this 
on the bo:tom board. Keep all brood 
in the center of the two brood cham- 
bers at this time of year and allow 
empty combs for storage of honey and 
pollen at the sides. When beginning 
the system use only two-brood cham- 
bers during the winter and add the 
third when needed in spring. 

Winter Food Supply 

The best organization for winter is 
to have the upper brood chamber about 
two-thirds full of honey and _ pollen 
and several of the outer combs in the 
lower two brood chambers filled as 
well. 

In the North, strong colonies re- 
quired at least 75 pounds of food to 
take them through the winter and up to 





the first honey flow from dandelion in 
May. 

In Florida it will require at least 50 
pounds of food even though the first 
honey flow starts in early March. The 
reason is that brood rearing can be 
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Winter Management 

Our daytime winter temperatures in 
central Florida may often be from 65 
to 80 degrees during January and Feb- 
tuary. The bees frequently bring in a 
little pollen which stimulates brood 
tearing. If colonies are strong and 
tan occupy and care for three-brood 
chambers all is well, but if not—should 
there be cool weather during Novem- 
ter and December they may desert the 
ower brood chambers. If this happens 
then the lower brood chambers must 
be removed so they will not be ruined 
by wax moths. They should be stacked 
ind treated with cyanide at once. Moth 
repellents should be used all winter. 
The wax moth can really ruin dark 
brood combs. These brood chambers 
should be replaced in the lower posi- 
tion before the citrus honey flow starts. 
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Management During the 
Honey Flow 


During the first part of the citrus 
honey flow in March the three-brood 
chambers should be left in the same 
position as they were during winter. 
The bees will then start storing the 
honey in the supers because the upper 
brood chambers will be filled with 
honey and brood. If reversed too early 
then the empty brood chambers from 
below when placed cn top will be fill- 
ed with honey and not be available for 
the queen when she needs it. After the 
bees are storing honey in the supers 
and if the colonies are strong they 
should be inspected for congestion and 
queen cells. It will take a little experi- 
ence to learn when to reverse for best 
results. Our aim must be to give the 
queen plenty of room to move upward. 


Auger Hole Entrances 


In the picture we can see that Mr. 
Jorgensen has a one inch auger hole 
entrance in the front of each brood 
chamber and also the deep honey su- 
pers. The holes in the supers should 
be clesed if the bees carry pollen into 
them. These deep supers are being 
readied to become brood chambers for 
making increase. Auger hole entrances 
are very important for proper ventila- 
tion as well as providing the bees easy 
access to the brood chamber into which 
they wish to go. They are highly 
recommended. 

The use of shallow supers is recom-’ 
mended because the standard depth 
hives do become very heavy when fill- 
ed with honey. 

Our Goal 

Our goal is to produce 200 pounds 
of citrus blossom honey per colony in 
a normal year, and then another 100 
pounds or more from palmetto. To do 
this, we will: . 

1. Introduce high producing queens 
in September or October. 

2. During the summer and _ fall 
months we must keep an open brood 
nest in three brood chambers so the 
queen can lay at a maximum rate every 
day. 

3. We will keep at least 50 pounds 
of honey and pollen in the three-brood 
chambers for use at any time, but es- 
pecially for winter. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 
(Continued from page 611) 


along the ground but do not root at 
the nodes. 

Ball clover will succeed in a wider 
range of poor soils than will white or 
crimson clover. Ball clover has _ re- 
seeded for 10 years on one field in 
Louisiana. Although ball clover is self- 
fertile, cross pollination by bees will 
increase the yield. A _ 15-acre field 
yielded 4500 pounds of the seed. The 
above information has been obtained 
from a series of articles by Gayden 
Perkins published in Gleanings plus 
personal communications. Recently 
Mr. Perkins has sent me a pound jar 
of honey from ball clover which has 
a good body and is white with a beau- 


tiful yellow hue and a mild, delicious 
flavor. 

Mr. Perkins further states: “This 
clover blooms from early April to early 
June. I always find four cr five times 
as many honeybees per acre on it than 
on white or crimson clover nearby. 
One plant examined had 19 main stems 
and 116 blooms of all ages. One ball 
flower has 38 florets on an average.” 

Catnip (Nepeta Cataria). I recently 
came across a nice stand of catnip 
along a fence row cn a farm near 
Louisville. It was being worked very 
eagerly by many honeybees. It has of- 
ten been recommended as an_ herb 
which should be planted more freely by 
beekeepers. 

I observed several large fields, up to 
five acres each, of Spanish needles in 
full bloom near Louisville recently 
(Sept. 1). They made a beautiful sight. 
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Walker-Lee Co. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Live Oak, Calif. 














QUALITY BRED QUEENS 
“CAUCASIANS” 


Breeders furnished by J. E. Hastings. 
Bred for honey production, hardiness 
and gentleness. 


er $1.10 each 
ee 1.00 each 
i, )) ae -90 each 


Italian queens, 75¢ each 


or $65.00 per hundred. 
All queens shipped Air Mail. 


WALTER D. LEVERETTE 


APIARIES 
P.O. Box 374 Dallas, Ga. 
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QUEENS 
CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN 
August and September is a | 
good time to requeen for 
young bees for winter and 
quick build-up in spring. 
Your colonies are no better | 
than the queen heading | 
them, so why not have the | 
best? 
— SPECIAL — 


50 Queens for $50.00 
(through September) 


W. D. REAMS 


Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 
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Shoot for profit ----Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit. 


STARLINE: 
ITALIAN: 1-24, 


1-24, $1.20 
-90 





25-99, $1.15 
25- 99, 85 
Clipping 5¢ each, marking 5¢ each. 


$1.05 
75 


100-up, 
100-up, 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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THE SMALL BEEKEEPER 


“This (Continued from page 588) 


which usually reads something like the 
following: “Freshly extracted honey 
in your Own containers at (so much) a 
pound”. It takes more time to fill 
customer’s containers but the method 
helps to move honey and a good price 
may be secured for it. 

Honey gets much free publicity be- 
cause Of the interesting manner in 
which it is produced and especially 
because it is one of our few remaining 
natural foods, but we must encourage 
more people to buy it. The small or 
hobby beekeeper does much to adver- 
tise honey. If encouraged he is capable 


ds, up to of making an even greater contribution 


cedles in}iy the industry. 


Furthermore, if local 


recently} sles were stimulated it would tend to 


ful sight. 


JRE 


SIAN 


ar is a 
en for 
2r and 
ring. 

better 
eading 


ve the | 
l|ichemical residues in honey. 


ULTURE 


keep many small lots of honey from 
flooding the large city markets which 
are more efficiently supplied by the 
commercial packer. 

Honey marketing remains the great- 


Jest challenge in the beekeeping indus- 


try. All efforts to improve markets are 
justified and deserve careful attention. 








RESEARCH REVIEW 


(Continued from page 605) 


the skin, hazardous to have around 
children, and it can adversely affect 
the flaver and odor of honey. 

The new chemical, called Propionic 
Anhydride, promises to eliminate most 
of these objections. It is especially 
significant that the use of Propionic 
Anhydride will leave no objectionable 


New techniques have been recom- 
mended by the USDA for the use of 
this material. This information may 
ibe obtained free of charge by writing 
to the United States Department of Ag- 








ticulture, Bee Culture Research Investi- 
gations, 1800 University Avenue, Mad- 
ison 5, Wisconsin, or to any of the 
other USDA bee culture laboratories. 


How American Foulbrood Kills: 


ECENT RESEARCH at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has provided good 
evidence on the manner in which AFB 
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kills bee larvae. Two scientists who 
conducted the study reported that a 
toxic enzyme has been isolated from 
AFB spores which apparently is re- 
sponsible for killing bee larvae and 
pupae. This enzyme has the ability to 
digest the proteins in the blood, intern- 
al organs, cells, and cell walls of the 
honeybee. Furthermore it can prevent 
the normal enzymes in the bee from 
functioning properly. In this regard 
the AFB enzyme is similar to modern 
synthetic insecticides. 

When this poison prcduced by the 
AFB bacterium is injected into the 
body it will kill many other insects as 
well as the honeybee. However, if 
given orally, only the larvae, prepupae, 
and adults of the honeybee are killed 
and the other insects can destroy the 
poison by digesting it in the gut. 

This new evidence makes one won- 
der if AFB kills some adult bees as 
well as brood in the infected colony. 


Patel, N. G. and L. K. Cutkomp. 


The toxicity of enzyme fractions of 
Bacillus larvae. Journal of Economic En- 
tomology. 54(4): 773-777. 1961. 














QUEENS 


For better wintering 
and larger honey 
crop next year re- 
place those old 
queens now, while 
young queens are available at low- 
er prices. 

We select breeders that show qual- 
ities desired for better crops and 
easier handling. 





Reg. Italians Is. Hvbrids 
1-24 $1.00 each $1.30 each 
25-99 _” 1.20 ” 
100 up 80 ” La “ 


All queens clipped unless 
ordered otherwise. 


Queens marked by request, 
10¢ each extra. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


La 
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QUEEN 


By Air Mail 
Bright 3-Band 
bees and queens. 





JOHN A. NORMAN 


65¢ EACH 


Italian 


Highest quality, purely 
mated, good producers. 
Safe arrival and satis- 


faction. State Health 
Certificate furnished. 
Young Laying Queens ......... $ .65 
(. Spree 1.50 
,. S So ar rere 4.00 


GRADY, ALA. 


Ss 





[|_ Route One 











Exchange Your Beeswax 


for Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
L 1330 Slaterville Rd. Ithaca, N. 





Beeswax Rendering Service | 


Y. 








J 














Raised on honey entirely. 
Free circulars on why 
price included for '62. 


Sold out of select 


this season. 
Thanks 
Booking orders for ’62. 


0. K. ANDERSON & SON 





Improved Leather Italians for ’62 
Bred for comb honey production. - 


tested and 
breeding stock for this season. 
Very sorry we were unable to 
supply your requirements again 


A 

















WINTERING BEES IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


(Continued from page 619) 


inch. Colonies should be brought out 
of the cellar in the evening or on 4 
cool, cloudy day, otherwise there could 
be much drifting. 


A relatively new idea advanced for 
commercial beekeepers who may wish 
to overwinter a few hundred colonies 
is to overwinter their bee colonies in- 
side an insulated building. The size and 
shape of such a building may vary, but 
it should be completely dark, and con- 
tain provision for ventilation without 
introducing light. The door should be 
sufficiently large to allow a truck with 
hive loader to drive in and out for the 
unloading and loading of colonies. The 
general area of. the building should be 
free from all disturbing noises and vi- 
brations. In general, the recommen- 
dations for cellar wintering also apply 
for this method. 


Conclusion: 


Although a great number of colonies 
are being overwintered in Canada, es- 
pecially in British Columbia, the great- 
er majority of colonies are started each 
year from packaged bees from south 
and western U.S.A. With the ever in- 
creasing cost of packaged bees import- 
ed from the United States, it is believed 
that a greater number of beekeepers 
will become interested in wintering 
more of their colonies. Overwintering 
of bee colonies is now fairly simple, 
inexpensive and often profitable as a 
result of the research carried out by 

















Box 66 Coffee Springs, Ala. U.S.A. 
Ss J the Experimental Farms in Canada. 
steeccccccccccccccccce TU 
A RECIPE FOR 1962 PROFIT--- 
Package bees shipped express — 
collect or postage extra. Book your minimum order of 
Packages and Queens package bees and queens now 
Quantity 1-3 4-25 25-up for spring delivery, we will glad- 
2-ib. $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 ly adjust shipping dates to suit 
ro et rs aa your weather, not one late order 
5-Ib. 815 7.90 7.65 ee 
Untested Queens Clipped Did you know the DANIELS’ 
Air P. P. Strain of Yellow Italians are 
one pt ge A oe raised and sold in many coun- 
: P tries? Over the years we have 
Clipped, aa ae sie shipped many thousands of 
Select Tested Queens (Marked) breeder queens to other coun- 
$10.00 each tries. 
Export, $11.00 Air P.P. ( Two-year Tested ...... $10.00 each ) 
to all countries. 
R. C. DANIELS AND COMPANY Picayune, Miss. U. S. A. 
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AFTER THE GAME SNACKS 
(Continued from page 613) 


Combine cereal, milk and honey; let 
sand until most of moisture is taken 
up. Sift together flour, baking powder, 
soda, salt and nutmeg. Beat eggs well; 
add sugar gradually, beating until thick. 
Stir in honey cereal mixture and cooled 
melted shortening. Add sifted dry in- 
gredients, stirring only until combined. 
Turn dough out on lightly floured 
board; roll er pat to % inch thickness. 
Cut with floured 3-inch doughnut cut- 
ter. Let stand about 15 minutes. Fry 
in hot deep fat (370°F.) until brown, 
turning only once. Drain on absorbent 
paper. Roll in confectioners’ sugar or 
granulated sugar, if desired. Yield: 
about 112 dozen doughnuts. 

Honey Peanut Butter Fudge 

Two cups sugar, %4 cup milk, 2 table- 
spoons honey, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 
tablespoons peanut butter and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Combine sugar, milk and _ honey. 
Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
until sugar crystals dissolve. Increase 
heat and cook to scft ball stage. Re- 
move from heat, add butter and pea- 
nut butter, blending well. Cool to 110° 
or until pan is comfortably warm to 
the hand. Add vanilla and beat until 
creamy. Spread in buttered platter and 
mark into squares. 








MONTHLY HONEY REPORT 
(Continued from page 583) 


soon and that will run for six weeks. 
Very little surplus to date but lima 
breeds hope. 

Pennsylvania - Cold weather and spray 
poisoning have hindered the crop here. 
New York-Rain and cool weather 
have cut the crop to 25 percent of nor- 
mal. 

New Hampshire - Hard winter is ncw 
showing its effect on the crop. 

New Jersey - Fall flowers in excellent 
condition and bees are ready for it. 
Great Lakes States - The crop has been 
disappointing. Cool weather has not 
helped matters. 
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HYBRID QUEENS 


are necessary to show the extra 
pounds of honey for beekeeping profit. 
MIDNITE HYBRIDS give you the extra 
good wintering colonies plus the ability 
to store honey in beautiful white capped 
combs. If wintering is your problem 
plan now to incorporate MIDNITE HY- 
BRIDS in your own testing program. 

STARLINE HYBRIDS, the oldest 
commercially successful hybrid available 
brings you the vigor of a hybrid strain 
in the Italian race. COMPLETELY NEW 
this season, this STARLINE has been 
tested for five seasons bringing you the 
finest strain of bees available. If you 
have not used the NEW STARLINE, re- 
queen out all of your poorer queens and 
try them for your next honey crop. 

ALL HYBRID queens are reared 
under constant, stimulant feeding to in- 
sure large, well-developed queens to 
head populous colonies. Plan on using 
these queens in all your normal work. 
RETURN MAIL shipments’ throughout 
summer and early fall. 


Quantity 1 to 25 26-99 100 up 
MIDNITE $1.30 $1.20 $1.00 
Italian 1.00 -90 .80 


Clipped and marked by experienced 
handlers for only 15¢ each additional. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
BOX 300 JESUP, GEORGIA 


The strains pre- <a 

ferred by lead- @irtisr: 

ing Honey Pro- Wig 
ducers. 


Write us for further descriptive folders 
on the Midnite and Starline hybrids. 














. 


——_— 


NORMAN’S QUEENS 
IMPROVED 3-BANDED _ITALIANS 
65¢ Air Mail 
Nice young laying queens ..... $ .65 
Cl eer 1.50 
NORMAN BEE CO. 

Route 1 Phone: JO 2-6412 Ramer, ara. } 
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RICH MOUNTAIN APIARIES 
COSBY, TENNESSEE 

Will this year offer the famous “LITTLE” 
strain of Italian queens. 
Have been wholesaling to Litt!e Apiaries 
for the past several years. 

Ge: © OP De ik ccccsiecue $1.20 

i ae 1.10 

Discount on large orders. Queens mark- 
ed and clipped FREE when requested. 








. 








Booking orders now. 
Over 35 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 
HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 
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[ ITALIAN 
Package Bees 
and 
Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


Rio Oso, California 
a Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 J 








PI 


= QUEENS THAT SATISFY 


From improved yellow banded Hybrid 





strain. Marked and clipped unless other- 
wise specified. Shipped Air Mail for 
quicker delivery. 


1 to 24, $1.10 25 up, $1.00 


No packages please. 


S. C. SQUIRES 
P.O. Box 566 Chapel Hill, N. C. 


= 
Tl 


ne 





PTT) 
pueeeenncces 
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QUEENS 


ITALIAN 
NORTHERN TESTED STOCK 
A Dependable Source of 
GOOD QUEENS 
October 1 to December 1 
$1.00 each, any number 


After December lst, 
spring prices prevail. 


We ship only the best. 


A. J. BOETTGER 
L P. O. Box 1523 Naples, Fila. 
.\- — - 7 - ————$ $e 


>) 
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HARPER’S 
FAMOUS HIGH QUALITY 


{- ) 
| 
ITALIAN QUEENS | 
By Air Mail after June 10th 
85¢ each | 
10 for $8.00 100 for $75.00 
We will be happy to supply your needs. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 








HOLLOPETER’S : 
Hardy Northern Italian 
Queens, $1.00 each, to Nov. Ist. 


Fifty years of successful queen breed- 
ing on top of the Allegheny mountains. 
Hardy Stock. 

WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PA. 


AY 








VIGOROUS BEAUTIES 
Bred to get the honey. 


Italian queens .... $1.00 
W. E. PLANT 








Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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NEUTRALIZING THE EFFECTS 
OF INSECT STINGS 
(Continued from page 601) 










the direct sting, the patient is reassuredf| 
in his own mind that he is protectedff} 

During the 1960 summer season, the 
Mitchell brothers successfully immu] 
nized 21 bee-sensitive patients, 11 yel. 
low jacket-sensitive patients and _ two 
wasp-sensitive patients. 

“I saw a little girl at a hospital lasff/ 
summer who was _ seriously blcateé 
from a bee sting,” recalls Herberger, 





ITAL 


“and when she recovered her parents F 
kept her in the house the rest of the We stil 
summer for fear she might die if stung Hurry ¢ 
again. Now she is immunized and thi} We ap 
worry is over.” all time 

The young entomologist has served 
PRICES 


as the main guinea pig in the experi 
ments that led to his unique methed of 
preparing a pure serum. He has 4a} 
lowed himself to be stung repeatedly, The | 
as often as seven times in one sitting, 

over the past two years. He has note¢@————— 
no change in his reaction to bee stings 
but he has become increasingly sensi 
tive to yellow jacket stings. The locaj(—~— 








reaction now lasts three days instea HC 
of one. 
Having perfected the electrical ex Ck 


traction method in the honeybee Her} 
berger now plans to adapt | 
wasp, yellow jacket and hornet. 












stinging insects have different 

contours and require _ individuall} — 
styled holding cups. To get their ven Que 
cm now, he uses the standard meth with 
of removing the venom sac, centrif 

uging the venom and freezing the HOW 
residue. ——__ 

LIVE AND LEARN — 
(Continued from page 610) T 





It’s true that the apparatus that youl) 
have to use is a lot more cumbersome}} 
than carbolic pads, but it says in this} 
bulletin that you only need one to ali} 
operator, so that can’t be too badf} 
Anyway, generally things like this af 


& 


improved after the genius of the pud | Cage 
lic works on it a spell, so here’s a cus} 
tomer for next year. 

Editor's Note:—Later developments havtj) 


THE | 


shown that the equipment can be great | 
simplified. — 
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THANKS TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
Thanks for your generous patronage this year. We shipped 
; the largest number of queens in our history. 
oe For 1962 remember that “GULF BREEZE” will again 
ng serve you. 
eason, t ° 
fae BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
s 1 ——_—_—— —S—_[T_]_$_$_]sSP_i 
and two 
ital | ee ioe ae 
spital las| 
bicatll ITALTANS OR CAUCASIANS 
erberger, 
aA oe We still have a few good STOVER QUEENS left — 
e if al Hurry and place your order. 
d and thi) We appreciate very much your patronage and our aim at 
all times is to give good quality and best service. 
las served In lots of In lots of 
he experi], PRICES — _ are 75¢ each ee 70¢ each 
method of Tested Queens ............ $1.50 each. 
e has al. = . . 
epeatedi| The Stover Apiaries, Inc. Mayhew, Miss. 
ne sitting 
Hes note | ee ae er On een 
Dee stings 
gly sensi 
The locaf{- _ ~~, 
ys instead HOWARD WEAVER & SONS PERSONALLY REARED | 
_ CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
on Hed Choice of many: for Honey, Gentleness, Wintering | 
% to the Dn ks va babans eae ewanes $1.00 
kL Perr ere Terre res .90 
Pere ere ere ee 85 
For Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens, add 25¢ to the above prices. 
Queens clipped and marked at 10¢ each. State health certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 
zing the HOWARD WEAVER & SONS - - - - - NAVASOTA, TEXAS J 
em morccens 
4 : ——— a =— 
“ “ 
—— THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS 
nbersome}}| Never before have good queens been so important. 
ys in. this} Serving those who demand the best. 
yne to all ARCA — Prices — 
too badj| a 1-9 10-49 50 up 
» this are] $1.00 90¢ 80¢ 
the pub; | Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. 
e’s a Cus} Clip and mark, 10c extra. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
ie | THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 
a ee 
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Aeppler Co., C 
American Bee J 


Look for this Sign 


When you Want ] 
QUALITY AT LOW COST K + L L é Y S 


3-Banded Italian Queens 
KELLEY’S QUEENS by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by 
Trade Mk. Reg. return air mail. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 
Bee Man” 


Prepaid Air Mail 


.75 each 
— 


Add 5¢ Each for Clipping or Painting (10¢ for Both) 
and Add 3 Days to Delivery Time. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 





Keep Gleanings Coming 


By Renewing Your Subscription Now 
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